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BDOETORIAL 


When one considers the diversity of Carroll’s talents and interests, the 
fact that we are able to publish articles on such wide ranging subjects as we 
do should not come as a surprise to any of our readers. Yet there is 
something quite intriguing about an article on Carroll's love of music being 
juxtaposed with one on the appreciation of Carrollian nonsense in Slovenia 
— just two of the subjects included in this issue. The first is by Donald 
Eperson, an author who first made his name in the Carrol] world writing 
on mathematics and the other by Miha Mohor, who is working hard to help 
those in his own country enjoy the benefits of Carroll’s work in their own 
language. 

Such diversity is, perhaps, the most distinguishing feature of the Lewis 
Carroll Society. Although, like many organisations, we purport to have a 
limited field of interest (i.e. the life and works of one man), it seems that we 
embrace every area of human knowledge. In accordance with our universal 
interest, we attract wide ranging authors and speakers — many being 
recognised experts in their own field. 

For the most part, Carroll adopted an open mind to all that he saw and 
his search for understanding is clearly evident in his diaries and letters. It is 
only appropriate that we try to adopt a similar attitude, both as a Society 
and as individuals. I have no doubt that The Carrollian will continue to 
retain its diversity and introduce our readers to new subjects. At the same 
time, we will continue to follow certain themes, where they are shown to be 
popular or where we believe they are helping to further Lewis Carroll 
studies. The other three articles herein do just that. The second part of 
Edward Wakeling’s register of Carroll’s correspondence numbers is here, 
together with some additional entries for the first part, which have come to 
light since the previous issue. Readers finding further references to Carroll's 
correspondence numbers are invited to send them in. Sandor Burstein’s 
article on the Alice in Wonderland Syndrome brings the history of this 
medical curiosity up-to-date. Hugues Lebailly’s article covers a more 
conventional subject, the theatre, but presents some very original research 
and analysis, further enhancing our understanding of one of Carroll's true 
passions. 

Once more, we are pleased to be able to present such an intriguing 
mixture. 

Mark Richards 
Chairman, The Lewis Carroll Society 


In 1877 W.S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan achieved great success with 
the production of their first major comic opera, The Sorcerer, which ran for 
six months, two and a half years after Trial by Jury had inaugurated their 
illustrious collaboration. About that time Lewis Carroll was thinking about 
the possibility of a stage version of Alice in Wonderland, and wrote to 
Sullivan to enquire his terms for setting verses to music. Sullivan's reply 
merely asked for further details, which Carroll supplied in his second letter, 


No Ear For Music? 
by Donald B. Eperson 


dated 24 March 1877: 


Sullivan’s enthusiastic reply failed to answer Carroll's enquiries, leading 


Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your letter. I thought it needless to trouble you with 
any particulars tll I knew if my proposal were at all possible. And now, 
though your answer gives little or no ground to hope, I think I may as 
well, before giving up all hope, tell you what it is | want, as perhaps it 
might change your view of my question. I am the writer of a little book 
for children, Alices Adventures in Wonderland, which has proved so 
unexpectedly popular that the idea of dramatising it has been several 
times started. If that is ever done, J shall want it done in the best 
possible way, sparing no expense — and one feature I should want would 
be good music. So I thought (knowing your charming compositions) it 
would be well to get 2 or 3 of the songs in it set by you, to be kept for 
the occasion (if that should arrive) of its being dramatised, so that we 
might then arrange for publishing them with music. In haste, 

Faithfully yours, 
C.L. Dodgson, 
(“Lewis Carroll”)! 


him to write a third letter.’ 


l 


The Chestnuts, Guildford, 
March 31, 1877 
My dear Sir, 

I have again to thank you for a letter which, like the last, is nearly 
final, but just leaves the gate of Hope ajar. Excuse my troubling you 
with more questions, but I should much like to know what the sum is, 
which you say you thought “absurdly extravagant” for the copyright of 
the musical setting of a song: and also what the terms would be, 


Arthur Lawrence, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Life-Story, Letters, and Reminiscences, London, James Bowden, 


1899, pp. 119-20. 


Sullivan's reply is reproduced in Charlie Lovett. Alice on Stage, Westport. Meckler, 1990, p. 28. 


supposing you had a “royalty” for every time it was sung in public. For 
my own part | think the royalty system the best of the two, usually: but 
the other has the advantage of finality. 

You speak of your readiness to enter on the matter, if I should ever 
carry out the idea of dramatising Alice — but that is just what I don't 
want to wait for. We might wait an indefinite time, and then, when the 
thing is settled, have to get our music prepared in a hurry — and, worse 
still, you might not then be able or willing to do it. That is my reason 
for wishing to get something ready beforehand: and what I know of 
your music is so delicious (they tell me I have not a musical ear — so my 
criticism is valueless, I fear) that J should like to secure something from 
you now, while there is leisure time to do it in. Believe me 

Very truly yours, 
C.L. Dodgson? 


Nothing however came of this proposal, and Carroll was equally 
unsuccessful in his approach to another well-known composer, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. 

The fruitless correspondence with Sullivan raises some puzzling 
questions. (1) As Sullivan had clearly expressed his willingness to 
collaborate in a dramatised version of Alice, why did Carroll not 
immediately accept the offer, and get on with the collaboration? (2) Did 
Carroll really expect Sullivan to agree to his idea of setting a few verses to 
music, and then putting them into a musical refrigerator, with the 
possibility that they might never be given public performance? (3) Who 
were the mysterious ‘they’ who had told Carroll that he did not have ‘a 
musical ear’? He cannot have believed that this was true, as his Dizaries 
contain many records of his appreciation of several kinds of music. By the 
time he had reached twenty-three years of age he had given considerable 
thought to the subject of music in general. Whilst on holiday in the autumn 
of 1855 Carroll recorded that he was of the opinion that: 


There is a peculiar pleasure in listening to what I may call 
‘unsatisfactory’ music, which arises, I think, from the fact that we do 
not feel called on to enjoy it to the utmost: we may take things as they 
come. In listening to first-rate music there is a sense of anxiety and 
labour, labour to enjoy to the utmost, anxiety not to waste our 
opportunity: there is, I verily believe, a sensation of pain in the 
realisation of our highest pleasures, knowing that now they must soon 
be over: we had rather prolong anticipation by postponing them. In 
truth we are not intended to rest content in any pleasure of earth, 
however intense: the yearning has been wisely given us, which points to 


* Arthur Lawrence, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Life-Story, Letters, and Reminiscences, London, James Bowden, 
1899, pp. 120-1. 


an eternity of happiness, as the only perfect happiness possible — “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose soul is stayed on Thee’. 


One may not agree with the idiosyncratic view of the effect of good 
music, or with the hedonistic expectation of a future life, yet these are not 
the opinions of a man without ‘a musical ear’. 

Some weeks before recording these considered views about music 
Carroll was in London with his friend William Henry Ranken, when he 
recorded this misadventure: 


After dining in Brompton I hurried off to Covent Garden but 
could not get into the opera with Ranken, and in fact was very nearly 
at the back of the pit. Many failed in getting seats, and when it began, 
I gave up mine to a lady behind me, by which I had to stand about one 
and a half hours, till there was a vacancy. First we had the first Act of 
Norma for Grisi to sing in: she was magnificent in voice and acting but 
in appearance is red-faced and coarse, though wonderfully young 
looking for 50. Afterwards // Barbiere di Seviglia which was all the more 
tedious to me, as I knew hardly any of the music. However the chorus 
‘Mille grazie’ was very beautiful, and Lablache very amusing — the 
singing of Herr Formes was the greatest treat to me. The whole was not 
over till midnight.’ [No ear for music?] 


There are very few other references to music in the early Diaries when 
Carroll was still studying mathematics during term time at Oxford or 
at home in the vacations. In January 1855 he was frequently frustrated: 
‘Jan. 1. Tried a little Mathematics’ — ‘Jan. 2. Did little all day but 
sketch’ — ‘Jan. 3. No mathematics again’ — ‘Jan. 4. Meant to have begun 
work today — and so on until ‘Jan. 8. No opportunity to begin work, as the 
day went in music: we went over a large party to Harrogate to a morning 
concert. On 15 January he ‘did a little Mathematics in the morning: 
however, the work done this Vacation must count as “nil”’® During the next 
day he read the biography of a ventriloquist instead of working, and three 
days later he returned to Oxford, hoping that he would be appointed as the 
lecturer in mathematics at Christ Church. 

Wasting time on more pleasurable activities than learning and teaching 
mathematics apparently created a problem for Carroll throughout his life as 
an ordained ‘Student’ at Christ Church. On 31 December he summarised 
the past year as having provided “Great mercies, great failings, time lost, 


* — Lewis Carroll’s Diaries, Volume 1, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Lewis Carroll Society, 1993, pp. 
127-8. 


Ibid., pp. 103-4. 
* — Tbid., pp. 50-6. 


talents misapplied.” Similar self-deprecatory remarks appear in the journals 
at the end of subsequent years, and in the intermittent prayers for divine 
assistance to avoid his ‘sins’ and to do better in the future. If, as it appears, 
Carroll was not a happy man, being periodically conscience-stricken, one 
wonders if he found peace of mind when listening to music. 

In the surviving journals for the years 1856-1867 (a period of 12 years) 
there are nearly 100 entries referring to music he had heard. Some are 
merely factual — “Went to a musical party at the Deanery’ — but the majority 
contains appreciative comments. When he went to the Exeter Hall to hear 
the Messiah (probably with his uncle Skeffington, whom he had asked to 
obtain tickets) he found that Jenny Lind looked much older than he 
expected (she was then only 35 years of age): 


... but this changed as she sang into a beautiful sweet smile, and she 
seemed to abandon herself to the glorious music with almost a child’s 
delight. Nothing that I can conceive in singing could be more delicious 
than her high notes, so sweet and low as to [be] more like singing in a 
dream. Miss Dolby sang, to my ear, to perfection, and [ do not think 
I ever enjoyed anything more than her ‘He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd.’ Two other of my favourites were ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’ by Jenny Lind, and ‘Why do the nations so furiously rage 
together’ by Mr. Weiss. This day I mark with a white stone.® 


This fulsome review indicates that (1) Carroll was already acquainted 
with Handel’s most popular oratorio, (2) he thought his ‘ear for music’ was 
good enough to justify his passing judgement on a professional 
performance: perhaps he had previously heard it sung by amateur singers. 

He returned to his home at Croft Rectory for the vacation, in April 
1856, and ‘Heard the singing lesson in the school, about 50 are learning, 
and there are many good voices among them: one piece they sang in full 
harmony. They are also learning a choral service, which Mr. Baker [the 
curate] hopes to introduce in church on week days.” In July he “Went to ... 
Roker in the evening, and heard the band play: J never heard “Glorious 
Apollo” before, and liked it very much.’ (This was a Glee for three voices 
by Samuel Webbe, with piano accompaniment by Sir Henry R. Bishop: 
Carroll’s approval shows that he enjoyed vocal music of various kinds — both 
secular and sacred.) 


Ibid., p. 136. 


® — Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 2, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Lewis Carroll Society, 1994, 
p. 54. Carroll marked a day with a white stone to signify that it had been one of supreme happiness. 


> Ibid., p. 59. 
Ibid., p. 87. 


Carroll was appointed as lecturer in mathematics by Dean Liddell, and 
began his duties in January 1856, but by November he was complaining — 
‘1 am becoming embarrassed by the duties of the Lectureship’ — ‘Now 
lectures at present occupy seven hours a day, (always two or three in the 
evening), so that it is impossible to find time or brain for new reading. Thus 
I am daily becoming more and more unfit for the lectureship.’"' ‘I am weary 
of lecturing and discouraged.’'? He planned a course of reading 
mathematical text books, and a scheme for general reading of other topics, 
which he listed: “Classics, Divinity, History, Languages (French and begin 
Italian), Poetry (Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth), 
Novels — Scott’s over again, Etymology, Logic, Divinity reading for 
Ordination, Church Architecture, Anglo Saxon, Gothic.’” 

Added to these intellectual interests, leisure time was taken up by 
photography and frequent visits to London during term time and the 
vacations to see plays and art exhibitions. Music was not one of Carroll’s 
major leisure-time activities, but it formed their permanent background. 
He never ceased writing verses for his home-produced magazines or for 
London publications. It was Edmund Yates, the editor of the London 
humorous periodical, Comic Times, who persuaded Dodgson to use the 
pen-name ‘Lewis Carroll’. 

In 1862 when Lewis Carroll sent to Yates the manuscript of the words 
of a ‘melancholy song’, entitled “Miss Jones’, he hoped that it would be 
published and performed by a comedian on a London music-hall stage. He 
described it as ‘a medley-song, which I composed when last at Croft, with 
the help of Margaret, Henrietta, etc. [his sisters], the tunes running into 
each other.’ The original rhymed verses tell the sad story of the failure of 
Miss Jones’ plan to elope, accompanied by the music of twenty-one well 
known songs, ending with the words, ‘How on earth is it policeman never 
never never can be found?’ sung to the tune of Rule Britannia. Alas, the only 
performance known to have taken place in Victorian times was on 1 May 
1863: ‘At half-past two Duckworth and I went down the river with the 
three Liddells and Miss Prickett. We did not get quite down to the island, 
but rowed up and down, varying the performance by songs from the three 
children. J sang them Miss Jones.’”” 


'\ Tbid., pp. 113-4. 

Ibid. p. 119, 

Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 1, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Lewis Carroll Society, 1993, 
pp. 73-4. 

“Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 4, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Lewis Carroll Society, 1997, 
p 139: 


'  Tbid., p. 195-6. 


Apparently Carroll’s vocal talents were limited. In 1865 he offered to 
assist the vicar of St Paul’s Church, Oxford, with the Sunday services, but 
he withdrew the offer on learning that all the services were intoned.'* Later 
he recorded that he had monotoned a service, and thought it had been 
‘successful’ .'” 

Carroll made a significant entry in his journal on 12 March 1857: 


I tried the other night to compose a piece of verse imitating the 
effects of music, but had not much success. Some of what I intended as 
an explanatory note to it I have today set down, to form a portion of 
an essay which I think of calling “Word-Music’.'* 


This shows that despite the lack of success in achieving his objective, he 
realised that the rhythms and rhymes of a poem had a similar effect on 
human ears to that made by music. 


' Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 5, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Lewis Carroll Society, 1999, 
p. 47. 


VS “Tid: 9:7 G: 


'® Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 3, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Lewis Carroll Society, 1995, 
p. 36. 


LEWIS CARROLLS CORRESPONDENCE NUMBERS 
PART II 


A listing of all known instances of C.L. Dodgson’s 


correspondence numbers 


by Edward Wakeling 


This is the second instalment of the numbers used by Lewis Carroll to 
list and organise his correspondence. In the last issue of 7e Carrollian the 
surviving correspondence numbers, from the commencement of his letter 
register in 1861 until the end of 1889, were given. This completes the list 
from 1890 until the last recorded number in January 1898 and includes an 
addendum containing further correspondence numbers which have come 
to light since the first part of the list was published. This current list up- 
dates the work begun by Warren Weaver in 1940. Correspondence numbers 
occur on items of Carroll’s correspondence and manuscripts, often in the 
top right corner. He rarely included the numbers on personal letters he sent 
to correspondents, but surely noted them in his letter register. In-coming 
letters were often marked up with these numbers and noted in the register 
together with a number of business letters and other documents sent and 
received. 


CORRESPONDENCE NUMBERS 


Lewis Carroll’s sequential list from his Letter Register 


1890 


68722 1890, unknown date: from Anne Ritchie 

68992 1890, 24 January: from Edward T. Dixon 

69008 1890, 26 January: from Edward T. Dixon with Dodgson’s 
annotations in red ink 

69067 1890, 1 February: Warren Weaver's additional list 

69077 1890, 2 February: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson's 
sisters 

69102 1890, 5 February: from Fanny Dodgson re. Trust Fund for 
Dodgsonss sisters 

69161 1890, 8 February: from Edward T. Dixon 

69176 1890, 12 February: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for 
Dodgson’s sisters 

69179 1890, 12 February: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for 


Dodgson’ sisters 


w 


69193 
69207 
69235 
69305 


69330 


69485 


69510 
69575 
69614 
69620 


69866 
70074 


70346 
70574 
70884 
71407 
71441 
71454 


72524 
72542 
72563 


72670 


72713 
72920 


7321) 


73520 


1890, 
1890, 
1890, 
1890, 


1890, 


1890, 


1890, 
1890, 
1890, 
1890, 


1890, 
1890, 


1890, 
1890, 
1890, 
1890 
1890, 
1890, 


1890, 
1890, 
1890, 


1890, 


1890, 
1890, 


162 ls 


1601, 


12 February: from Edward T. Dixon 

13 February: from Capital and Counties Bank, Guildford 
15 February: from Capital and Counties Bank, Guildford 
22 February: from J. Hume Dodgson of Bompas, Bischoff, 
Dodgson and Coxe 

24 February: from J. Hume Dodgson of Bompas, Bischoff, 
Dodgson & Coxe 

7 March: receipt from J. Hutchinson & Son for North 
Eastern Railway Stock, with bill of sale, re. Trust Fund for 
Dodgson’s sisters 

9 March: from H. Hull, re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s sisters 
unknown date: Circular Billiards 

unknown date: Circular Billiards 

13 March: from R. Harington, re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
sisters 

4 April: receipt from J. Hutchinson & Son for North Eastern 
Railway Stock 

2 April (but probably recorded after this date): Warren 
Weaver's list 

22 April: from Capital and Counties Bank, Guildford 

15 May: from Edmund Evans 

11 June: from Henry Parry Liddon 

22 July: from John Tenniel 

25 July: Warren Weaver’s list 

25 July: proof copy of paper titled Eguilateral Triangle 
inscribed in a Hexagon inscribed in a Circle for a Circle- 
Squaring book? 

6 November: from H.G. Liddell 

7 November: from H.G. Liddell 

12 November: bill of sale re. shares in steamships sold to 
James Kish 

18 November: Warren Weaver’s additional list 

22 November: from H.G. Liddell 

December: printed paper from Great Northern Railway 
Company 


1891 


12 May: Proof of Eight or Nine Wise Wotas [this should 
probably be 735727] 
9 February: from the Bishop of Lincoln 


10 


73562 
73604 
73606 
73625 
73663 
73685 
73093 
TST D7 
73818 
73854 
74103 
74219 
74226 


74242 
74364 
74396 
74412 
74435 
74438 
74489 
74499 
74506 
74522 
74523 
74526 
74547 
74557 
74565 
74637 
74687 
74966 


75414 
76482 
77051 


Eee, 


FOO]. 
Loo ds 
1891, 
1891, 
Foye 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
Loo 
1891, 
Loot, 
1891, 


1891, 
1891, 
Loot. 
Loo, 
1891, 
LOD, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
Look, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 
1891, 


1891, 
1891, 
1892, 


1892, 


17 February: from Edward T. Dixon 

24 February: to Edward T. Dixon in reply to 73562 

24 February: Warren Weaver's additional list 

25 February: from Edward T. Dixon 

2 March: to Edward T. Dixon in reply to 73625 

2 March: from Edward T. Dixon 

4 March: from Edward T. Dixon 

9 March: from H.G. Liddell 

20 March: from Edward T. Dixon 

15 March: Warren Weaver’s list 

23 April: from Coventry Patmore 

4 May: from Edward T. Dixon 

2 May (but probably recorded after this date): Warren 
Weaver's list 

8 May: Warren Weaver's list 

22 May: Warren Weaver's list 

26 May: Warren Weaver's list 

28 May: Warren Weaver's list 

31 May: Warren Weaver's list 

1 June: Warren Weaver's list 

4 June: Warren Weaver's list 

5 June: Warren Weaver's list 

5 June: from G. Denman 

6 June: Warren Weaver's list 

7 June: Warren Weaver's list 

June: printed paper from Great Northern Railway Company 
9 June: Warren Weaver's list 

10 June: Warren Weaver's list 

June: certificate from Great Northern Railway Company 
16 June: Warren Weaver's list 

23 June: Warren Weaver's list 

18 July: receipt from J. Hutchinson & Son, re. North 
Eastern Railway Stock 

8 August: Warren Weaver's list 

3 December: from Earl Percy 


1892 
19 March: to Dodgson from Sydney Ancrum, re. Trust Fund 


for his sisters 
28 March: to Dodgson from Sydney Ancrum, re. Trust Fund 


for his sisters 


Lip DL 
77806 
77822 
(oly) 


78482 
78508 
78732 
79216 
79366 
80417 


82873 


82897 
82956 


83130 
83688 
83721 
84282 
84666 


85121 
85142 


8515] 
85172 


85182 
85189 


85205 
85217 


1892, 
L522, 
1892, 
1892, 


1692, 
1892, 
1892, 
[892, 
1392, 
[S02; 


[893; 


1393, 
Reesor 


1893, 
1895, 
1893, 
1893, 
18233 


1893, 
1893, 


1893, 
1893, 


L693, 
1893, 


1893, 
100); 


5 April: to Dodgson from Sydney Ancrum, re. Trust Fund 
for his sisters 

6 April: to Dodgson from Sydney Ancrum enclosing Rev. C. 
Dodgson’s will 

8 April: to Dodgson from Richard Harington, re. Trust Fund 
for his sisters 

10 May: to Dodgson from Sydney Ancrum, re. Trust Fund 
for his sisters 

27 May: from M.O. Waldegrave 

28 May: from James Paget 

14 June: Warren Weaver's list 

30 July: Warren Weaver's list 

10 August: Warren Weaver's list 

2 November: from Helen, Duchess of Albany 


1893 


8 June: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and Bruno 
Concluded 

10 June: from Harry Furniss 

19 June: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno Concluded 

4 July: from John Tenniel 

August: printed paper from L.N.W. Railway Company 
August: from Wilfred L. Dodgson 

9 October (Monday): from Christina Rossetti 

8 November: from Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie 
and Bruno Concluded 

15 December: to Edward E Sampson 

16 December: from Edward E Sampson re. ‘Monkey & 
Weight Problem’ 

16 December: to Edward E Sampson 

18 December: from Frederick William Fison re ‘Soldier & 
Monkey-Nut Problem’ 

December: from Edward FE. Sampson re. ‘Monkey & Weight 
Problem’ 

19 December: from Bartholomew Price re. ‘Monkey & 
Weight Problem’ 

December: business paper re. L.N.W. Railway 

20 December: from Robert Bellamy Clifton re “Monkey & 
Weight Problem’ 


85255 
852/77 


85284 
85288 


85552 


S297 


86679 
86726 
86736 
86891 
87515 


87844 
87845 
87879 
88457 
88462 


89069 
90005 
90007 
90104 
90133 
90742 
90853 
91194 
91336 
DONS 


92045 
O27, 
92773 


1893, 
1893; 


1893; 
1893, 


1893, 


1894, 


1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 


1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 


1895 
1895; 
1895, 
1895, 
£895; 
1895, 
1895, 
1895, 
139); 
17; 


w 


1896, 
1896, 
1896, 


22 December: from Robert Edward Baynes re. ‘Monkey and 
Weight Problem’ 

24 December: from Bartholomew Price re. ‘Monkey & 
Weight Problem’ 

December: business paper re. L.N.W. Railway 

December: from Edward F. Sampson re. ‘Monkey & Weight 
Problem’ 


December: certificate of investment 


1894 
29 January: from John Tenniel thanking Dodgson for Sylvie 


and Bruno 

7 April: Warren Weaver's list 

11 April: Warren Weaver's list 

13 April: Warren Weaver's list 

21 April: Warren Weaver's additional list 

June: A Theorem of Logic: Details in Dodgson Family Archive 
(Louisa Dodgson’s copy) 

24 August: from G.E Stout at St John’s College, Cambridge 
25 August: copy of letter to G.E Stout in reply re. logic 

29 August: Warren Weaver's list 

13 November: galley proofs for Symbolic Logic 

13 November: further galley proofs for Symbolic Logic 


1895 


9 February: from James Paget 

9 June: Warren Weaver's additional list 

9 June: Warren Weaver's additional list 

June: Warren Weaver's list 

June: Warren Weaver's list 

9 August: printed note re. North Eastern Railway Stock 

31 August: from Frederick Leighton 

11 October: Warren Weaver’s list 

28 October: from A.M. Holiday 

December (?): printed circular re. North Eastern Railway 


Stock 


1896 


20 January: printed re. North Eastern Railway Stock 
29 January: receipt re. North Eastern Railway Stock 
14 March: receipt re. North Eastern Railway Stock 
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94042 


94177 
94561 
94667 
94702 
95054 
95097 
D252, 


96143 
96149 
96409 
96415 
96438 
96514 
96617 
96653 
96960 
97055 
97064 
97207 
97208 
97242 
97244 
97267 
97396 
97481 


97560 
97569 


98088 
98281 


98404 


98471 


1896, 


1896, 
1896, 
1896, 
1896, 
1896, 
1896, 
1896, 


1897, 
[897; 
1897, 
1897, 
Loo 7s 
1897, 
1897, 
1697; 
1897, 
SOF, 
LODr, 
1897, 
1897, 
lo27s 
Pobre 
LOOT 
137; 
[82 7; 


1897, 


1827. 


1897, 
1897, 


1897, 


lSo7, 


date unknown: logic papers containing the name Evelyn 
Sheepshanks 

15 July: from Earl Percy 

24 August: Warren Weaver's additional list 

5 September: from John Tenniel 

9 September: from John Tenniel 

28 October: Warren Weaver's additional list 

3 November: Warren Weaver's additional list 

date unknown: Dodgson’s paper on premises 


1897 


12 March: Warren Weaver's additional list 

12 March: Warren Weaver's list 

date unknown, Logic II galley-proofs 

27 April: from Lady Percy 

3 May: from Lady Percy 

14 May: Proofs for Easter Greeting 

26 May: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

31 May: from Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
29 June: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

7 July: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

8 July: from Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
20 July: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

20 July: from Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
22 July: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
date unknown: to Mrs Inge 

27 July: from Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
11 August: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
19 August: from Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

date unknown, Logic II galley proofs at Christ Church 

7 September: to Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

1 November: Warren Weaver’s additional list 

unknown date: galley proofs for Brief Method of Dividing a 
Given Number by 9 or 11 

1 December: proof sheets from the University Press re. 
divisors 19, 29, ..., 119 

9 December: from Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 


1898 


98721 1898 unknown date. Last recorded number in Dodgson’s register 


(See the introduction to The Letters of Lewis Carroll, Volume 
I, edited by Morton Cohen, Macmillan, 1979). 


ADDENDUM 


Further correspondence numbers identified since the publication of the 


first part of the list, in The Carrollian, Issue No. 6 


52887 
53482 
54248 
54266 
54465 
54676 
55107 
55149 
3592 
55454 
55508 
55605 
55664 
39713 
Day o2 
55846 
55869 
oy ale, 


03744 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 


1886 


1886 
1886 


1869 


1886 


29 January: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
30 March: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

7 June: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

9 June: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

12 June: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

22 August: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

7 October: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

10 October: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
28 October: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 

5 November: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
9 November: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
14 November: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
18 November: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
21 November: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
23 November: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
1 December: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
5 December: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 
19 December: from Dodgson to Macmillan and Company 


CORRECTION 
1869 


19 January: from John Everett Millais 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s Diaries: 
The Journal of a Victorian Playgoer (1855-1897) 


by Hugues Lebailly 


Most researchers seeking primary information on the reception of 
Victorian plays in the second half of the nineteenth century will turn to the 
diaries of Henry Crabb Robinson, Matthew Arnold, Henry Morley, Charles 
Dickens, Edward Leman Blanchard or Kate Gielgud. Few will consider 
digging into the private journals of the Reverend Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, not only because he was a provincial mathematician, described as 
a recluse by many of his early biographers, but mostly in response to a 
reputation as a monomaniac pervert, exclusively attracted to pantomimes 
by the prospect of adding new child-actresses to his catalogue of 
prepubescent friends. 

This traditional view of his personality, of his tastes and of the motives 
that brought him so assiduously into the most respectable West End 
theatres is highly reductive and grossly prejudiced, as a careful and objective 
study of the original manuscripts of his diaries will easily demonstrate.' In 
fact, most of the 697 plays he saw at the 489 performances he attended over 
the thirty-eight years documented by these journals did not include any 
little girls in their casts, and, if he did indeed strike up more numerous 
friendships with child-actresses than with mature interpreters of both sexes, 
but for the four Terry sisters whose acquaintances he treasured all his life, 
mentions of juvenile pertormers are far outnumbered by those of adult ones 
in his comments on the strong and weak points of the plays he saw. Out of 
870 players thus nominally identified, 720 belonged to the latter age group, 
as compared to only 150 to the former. This figure may sound to us far 
from negligible, but it roughly reflects the proportion of child and adult 
parts in those melodramas, comic operas and pantomimes that attracted the 
largest crowds in Victorian London. 

Far'from standing out amid the general audiences of his time as a 
Lolita-collector with one-sided interests, C.L. Dodgson embodied (better 


' Only the years 1855-1868 have appeared so far in the first complete and unabridged printed version 
of these diaries, edited by Edward Wakeling for the Lewis Carroll Society, Luton, under the title Lewis 
Carroll’s Diaries: The Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson: Vol. 1, 1855, 1993; Vol. 2, 1856, 1994; 
Vol. 3, 1857-8, 1995; Vol. 4, 1862-4, 1997; Vol. 5, 1864-8, 1999. 

The gap between 1858 and 1862 is due to the loss of two volumes of the original manuscripts some 
time between 1898 and 1953. 

The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, edited in two volumes by Roger Lancelyn Green for Cassell, London, in 
1953, only reproduced a typescript pitilessly and rather clumsily bowdlerised by two of his nieces, Violet 
and Frances Menella Dodgson. ‘These two editions are referred to henceforth as WAKELING and as 
GREEN. 
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than most of his contemporaries, whose own private papers provide us 
with but little insight into their theatrical tastes) the average spectator 
Henry Morley alluded to in 1866 when he wrote that any sensible manager 
‘should take for standard of the people he would please an honest 
Englishman of the educated middle-class’. He shared the most important 
characteristics of a typical Victorian habitué of the stalls: a fascination for 
the spectacular, even at the expense of the original text; a loyalty to stage 
stars rather than to playwrights. A devotion to the innocence and 
naturalness exuding from child prodigies he expressed in even more 
moderate terms than many professional critics from the most respectable 
periodicals. His originality lies more in his desperate attempt to solve the 
ethical dilemma raised by his apparently contradictory deep religious faith 
and passionate love for the stage. 


The attractions of the spectacular 


In the very year when Dodgson started entrusting to his private journals 
his impressions of the plays he saw, William Bodham Donne, who had not 
yet been nominated Examiner of Plays, lamented his contemporaries’ ‘lack 
of imagination’ which affected ‘both those who enact and those who 
construct the scene’. “Io touch our emotions’, he wrote, ‘we need not the 
imaginatively true, but the physically real. The visions which our ancestors 
saw with their mind’s eye must be embodied for us in palpable form.”* This 
was true throughout the second half of the century: When, in 1866, 
E.T. Smith, the former manager of Drury Lane, testified to a parliamentary 
committee, he explained that few of his peers would dare stage ‘a merely 
talking drama, without any sensational effects’, as ‘the people w[ould] not 
go to that theatre; they w[ould] go where there [was] a scenic effect, and 
mechanical effects to please the eye.“ A third of a century later, Max 
Beerbohm denounced exactly the same situation when he complained, in 
The Saturday Review, that contemporary audiences did not care ‘at all for 
the sound of words and would not ‘tolerate poetry on the stage unless it 
[had] also gorgeous and solid scenery’, so that ‘the poetry must be short and 
split, ... subordinated to the action of the piece, and to the expensive 
scenery and [costumes].” 


Quoted by Michael R. Booth in his article “East End and West End: Class and Audience in Victorian 
London, in Theatre Research International, new series, Vol. I], No. 2, February 1977, pp. 98-103, p. 99. 


Quoted by Michael R. Booth in Victorian Spectacular Theatre, 1850-1910, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 198], p. 2. 


' Report from the Select Committee on Theatrical Licences and Regulations, 1866, p. 136. 


Quoted by Michael R. Booth in ‘Spectacle as a Production Style on the Victorian Stage’, in Theatre 
Quarterly, Vol. VII, No. 32, 1979, pp. 8-20, p. 9. 
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That Dodgson thoroughly shared such priorities is evidenced by his 
impression that the monologues in Henry V, even read by so great an actress 
as Fanny Kemble herself, sounded painfully monotonous, and his 
conclusion, in her defence, that ‘it must be almost impossible to avoid this, 
labouring under such disadvantages as the want of dress or scenery’.* This 
highly unsatisfactory experience, at Oxford Town Hall, was fortunately 
more than counterbalanced when, four months later, he attended Charles 
Kean’s production of Henry VII, at the Princess’s Theatre. Shakespeare had 
nothing to do with it: out of the twenty-four lines he devoted to his report 
of that unforgettable evening, twenty dealt with the sublime ‘vision of 
Queen Catherine’, a ‘tableau’ interpolated between lines 82 and 83 of the 
second scene of the fourth act, that did more for the huge success of the 
production than any other part of it. The words he used to try to account 
for the quasi-mystical raptures he went into at that moment are worth 
quoting extensively, as the emotions that scene roused in him were to 
remain for him, all his life long, the best grounding to his sincere conviction 
that a deep religious faith and a passion for the stage were not as mutually 
exclusive as the Evangelical preachers had pretended: 


[It was] the greatest theatrical treat I ever had or ever expect to have 
— I had no idea that anything so superb as the scenery and dresses was 
ever to be seen on the stage. ... Oh, that exquisite vision of Queen 
Catherine! I almost held my breath to watch; the illusion is perfect, and 
I felt as in a dream all the time it lasted. It was like a delicious reverie, 
or the most beautiful poetry. THIS IS THE TRUE END AND 
OBJECT OF ACTING — TO RAISE THE MIND ABOVE ITSELF, 
and out of its petty everyday cares — never shall I forget that wonderful 
evening, that exquisite vision — sunbeams broke in through the roof 
and gradually revealed two angel forms, floating in front of the carved 
work on the ceiling: the column of sunbeams shone down upon the 
sleeping queen, and gradually down it floated a troop of angelic forms, 
transparent, and carrying palm branches in their hands: they waved 
these over the sleeping queen with, oh! such a sad and solemn grace. — 
So could I fancy (if the thought be not profane) would real angels seem 
to our mortal vision, though doubtless our conception is poor and 
mean to the reality. She in an ecstasy raises her arms towards them, and 
to sweet slow music they vanish as marvellously as they came. Then the 
profound silence of the audience burst at once into a rapture of 
applause; but even that scarcely marred the effect of the beautiful sad 
waking words of the Queen, ‘Spirits of peace, where are ye?’ I never 
enjoyed anything so much in my life before — and never felt so inclined 


* Monday 19 February 1855, in WAKELING 1, pp. 62-3. 
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to shed tears at anything fictitious, save perhaps at that poetical gem of 
Dickens, the death of Little Paul.’ [author's capitalisation] 


However misplaced his admiration may sound to us, it was shared by 
most of his contemporaries, from those who, like Adolphus Liddell, crudely 
stated that, as the rest of the work was ‘too high’ for them, they simply 
‘retired to sleep at the back of the box, having first given directions [to] be 
called to see the vision of angels appearing to Queen Katherine’,® to the 
author of The Art-Journals criticism, who pronounced the scene a picture 
‘that Guido or Correggio might have painted, and yet Art could never reach 
the loveliness of [it]! It remained for many years Dodgson’s matchless 
theatrical experience, to which he compared — always unfavourably — all the 
productions he enjoyed. Charles Kean’s revival of A Winters Tale, the 
following year, though ‘gorgeous’, did not please him ‘nearly as much as 
Queen Catherine’s dream’,!® whereas Prince Albert ‘was in ecstasies’ 
according to his royal wife, who praised ‘the beautiful and numerous 
changes of scenery, the splendid and strictly correct antique costumes, all 
taken from the best works and models, the excellent grouping of every 
scene’, more than the performers’ talents or Shakespeare's genius." 

On his second visit to Kean’s next Shakespearean staging, A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, Dodgson unhesitatingly put such reactions down to the 
playwrights own deficiencies, praising ‘the scenes [that] were beautiful 
almost beyond description’, but deploring that there was ‘very little acting, 
or opportunity for it, in the play’, a reproof he reiterated the following 
spring, when he wrote that the Princess's staging of Richard II was 
‘excellent, as far as scenes and groupings went’, yet ‘gave little scope for 
acting’.'> Henry Morley had an entirely different explanation to offer for 
that disappointment when he regretted that two unhappy cuts in the text 
cooled the audience’s warmth for the hero, thus ‘throw[ing] great difficulty 
in the way of the actor by whom it is the whole purpose of the play that 
sympathy shall be excited’. The Athenaeum, as perceptively, blamed the 


Friday 22 June 1855, in WAKELING 1, pp. 105-6. 


* Adolphus George Charles Liddell, Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal, being a record of things 
done, seen, and heard at school, college and in the world during the latter half of the nineteenth century, John 
Murray, London, 1911, p. 19. 


* The Art-Journal, 1 August 1855, p. 240. 

1 Monday 16 June 1856, in WAKELING 2, p. 83. 

' Queen Victoria’s diaries as quoted by George Rowell, Queen Victoria goes to the Theatre, Paul Elek, 
London, 1976, p. 56. 

'» Tuesday 16 December 1856, in WAKELING 2, p. 124. 

‘Thursday 23 April 1857, in WAKELING 3, p. 52. 

‘Henry Morley, The Journal ofa London Playgoer, 1851-1866, Routledge, London, 1866, p. 169. 
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Charles Kean and Ellen Terry as Leontes and Mamillius 
in The Winter’ Tale, 1856. 
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manager for ‘throwing the acting into the shade by such accessories as he 
delight[ed] to surround himself with’ and thus pandering to the general 
public's bad taste for pageants and machineries so much that in the end ‘the 
Princess's Theatre might dispense with Shakespeare himself’.'° 

C.L. Dodgson unashamedly ranked himself among those philistines 
who crowded the house every night, and showed their ‘depraved taste’ by 
encoring, at the end of A Midsummer Nights Dream, ‘a ballet of fairies 
round a maypole that shoots out of an aloe, after the way of a 
transformation in a pantomime, and rains down garlands’.'° He did even 
worse when, in his comment on Kean’s 1857 production of The Tempest, he 
gave vent to his enthusiasm for Kate Terry’s appearance as Ariel, especially 
in an added silent epilogue of the producer's own devising, where she was 
‘left alone, hovering over the wide ocean, watching the retreating ship’, 
which he described as ‘an innovation on Shakespeare, but a worthy one, and 
the conception of a true poet’.'” He thus ideally illustrated the Victorian 
tenet that the visual potential in Shakespeare’s plays had to be ‘made actual 
and appropriately rich in order to do [him] any kind of justice’."* 

Par from desecrating the playwrights genius, such additions were 
deemed by Dodgson and many of his contemporaries invaluable 
improvements that were needed to enhance and properly celebrate the 
hidden beauty of Shakespeare’s plays. Henry Crabb Robinson pushed 
things a little further still when he confessed to having been to the Princess's 
‘more for its getting up than for the play itself {as it] afford[ed] opportunity 
for little theatrical ability [but had] given Charles Kean an occasion of 
pictorial ability’, and bluntly deplored that the actor-manager had been too 
shy in his reorganisation of his raw material, as ‘the effect would have been 
better if the grand masque had concluded the performance. The Epilogue 
might have been made to follow it.” 

In spite of the crowds that filled the house every night, and of the 
numerous records his revivals broke by the length of their runs, the cost of 
such stagings was so high that Charles Kean never succeeded in making his 
management profitable, and he had to relinquish his lease of the Princess's 
in 1859. The loss of two volumes of Dodgson’s manuscript diaries deprives 
us of any data on his reception of his favourite theatre’s last productions. 


| The Athenaeum, No. 1533, 14 March 1857, p. 348. 
‘Henry Morley, op. cit., pp. 157-8. 
Friday 3 July 1857, in WAKELING 3, p. 81. 


'* Michael R. Booth, “Shakespeare as Spectacle and History: the Victorian Period’, in Theatre Research 
International, new series, Vol. 1, No. 2, February 1976, pp. 99-113, p. 100. 


"The London Theatre, 1811-1866, Selections from the Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson, ed. by Eluned 
Brown, Society for Theatre Research, London, 1966, p. 204 [6 August 1857]. 
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For about fifteen years, he had to feed his appetite for the spectacular on the 
viler fare provided by Kean’s successor, Dion Boucicault: no more poetical 
visions, but naturalistic reconstructions of the most popular landmarks of 
contemporary London, from the brilliantly lit up Trafalgar Square at night 
that attracted thousands of gaping onlookers to his Streets of London to the 
tunnels of the newly opened Underground Railway that housed the grand 
scene of his just as successful After Dark.” 

For Dodgson’s greatest pleasure, Henry Irving’s management of the 
Lyceum was to provide him again with the palatable mixture of poetry and 
archaeological veracity in costumes, accessories and setting he had so much 
enjoyed at Kean’s Princess's, brought to even greater perfection. Irving’s 
respect for the Shakespearean corpus was far more scrupulous, and his 
careful study of the best historians’ works as well as his readiness to embark 
on expeditions to Germany and to the Highlands before staging Faust and 
Macbeth testified to the scientific accuracy of his pictorial reconstructions. 
His Hamlet Dodgson thought ‘superbly mounted’, which, together with 
Ellen Terry's ‘simply perfect’ Ophelia, amply atoned for Irving’s Prince of 
Denmark, ‘rather spoiled by his extraordinary English’.’' Henceforth, 
notwithstanding the actor's occasional relapse into an unintelligibility all 
the more painful to Dodgson as he was deaf in his right ear, he would not 
miss any of the great Shakespearean revivals and other productions at the 
Lyceum, attracted not only by his devotion to Ellen Terry, but also by what 
the satirical periodical Fun described with a very unusual seriousness as the 
actor-managers ‘exquisitely refined taste that at once pronounce{d] Mr 
Irving ... a man of great culture’. 

His Merchant of Venice Dodgson attended six times between 1880 and 
1895, rating it as a ‘real treat’, ‘about the best thing [he] ever saw’,” and thus 
echoing Mary Gladstone Drew’s impression that the setting was ‘[so] lovely 
[it] made [her] wistful over [her] lovely Venice’,“ and Kate Terry Gielgud’s 
enthusiastic evocation of ‘the elaborate stage pictures, the clothes that 
harmonised so perfectly with them ... — as though pictures from the 


* On The Streets of London, Dodgson wrote on Saturday 20 August 1864 ‘[it] contain[ed] two 
wonderful scenes — Charing Cross on a winter's night, and a house on fire, a most real scene’ 
[WAKELING 4, pp. 358-9]; when he saw After Dark revived at the Adelphi on Tuesday 2 October 1877, 
he praised the acting of Henry Sinclair as Old Tom and of little Lizzie Coote as Area Jack, [GREEN 2, p. 
366] but did not comment on the ‘sensation scene ... where a man [was] laid on the rails, drugged, for the 
train to run over him’. [Cf Erroll Sherson, London’ Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth Century, John Lane, 
London, 1925, p. 161.] 

* Tuesday 7 January 1879, in GREEN 2, p. 377. 

* Fun, 8 January 1879, p. 20. 

** Saturday 10 January 1880, in GREEN 2, p. 385. 

“Mary Gladstone (Mrs Drew), her Diaries and Letters, ed. by Lucy Masterman, Methuen, London, 1930. 
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National Gallery had come to life.’ Dodgson had nonetheless grown more 
mature in his enjoyment of the dramatic art, and his praise of Much Ado 
About Nothing, another Shakespearean masterpiece he saw at least six times, 
revolved more about the cast’s qualities than the staging’s,?* whereas Lady 
Monkswell, for one, vaunted, first and foremost, the ‘splendid mise-en-scene 
and dresses’.” Less convinced by Henry Irving’s and Ellen Terry’s much 
more debated Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, Dodgson again dedicated part 
of his comment on the performance to the ‘superb scenery” that, according 
to Charles Hiatt, ‘presented the spectator with a series of marvellous 
pictures of ... mediaeval castles which came near to producing a sense of 
absolute illusion.”’ 

Henry Irving's ‘vision of Queen Catherine’, though resorting to the 
same ‘use of a transparency in the backcloth’ as Kean’s, thirty-seven years 
earlier,” did not come up to his bedazzled memories, and, once more, he 
devoted most of his comments to the performers themselves.*! Perhaps his 
greater and greater attention to acting rather than staging also reflected the 
evolution perceptible in one of his favourite theatrical periodicals, The 
Theatre. Whereas it had regretted, in 1882, that, ‘seeing how much toil of 
research ha[d] been incurred in arriving at the accuracy of these costumes’, 
the frustrated spectator did not have ampler time to ‘profit by the liberal 
education that might be afforded him as to the dress of our ancestors’, it 
now deplored that the mounting ‘err[ed] on the side of too lavish display, 
and the play appear[ed] to be in a degree subservient to the pageant.” 
Satiated with that spectacular he had so much treasured in his youth, 
Dodgson stuck to this new attitude in his notice of the very last 
Shakespearean production he was to attend at the Lyceum, King Lear. 
Whereas The Athenaeum once more praised its ‘admirable pictures of life in 
the immediate post-Roman epoch’, its ‘scenes of unsurpassable beauty’ and 
its ‘picturesque, artistic and helpful’ accessories, our ‘old playgoer’ paid 
due tribute only to Ellen Terry’s Cordelia and Henry Irving’s Lear, which 


Kate Terry Gielgud, An Autobiography, Max Reinhardt, London, 1953, p. 54. ; 
* Saturday 11 November 1882, in GREEN 2, p. 411. 


A Victorian Diarist: extracts from the Journals of Mary, Lady Monkswell, 1873-1895, ed. by E.FC. 
Collier, John Murray, London, 1944, Saturday 9 December 1882. 


Saturday 11 May 1889, in GREEN 2, p. 470. 
Charles Hiatt, Henry Irving, a record and review, George Bell, London, 1899, p. 223. 


* According to Richard Southern, 7he Victorian Theatre: a pictorial survey, David & Charles, Newton 
Abbott, 1970, p. 100. 


‘Saturday 14 May 1892, in GREEN 2, p. 491. 
‘Our play-box’, in The Theatre, April 1882, pp. 235-6 & The Theatre, February 1 1892, p. 101. 
The Athenaeum, No. 3368, 14 May 1892, p. 643. 
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he found ‘excellent, nearly as good as [his] Shylock’.** This was far from a 
belated discovery of the value of purely histrionic qualities, as he had 
always been a faithful supporter of most of the first-rank stars on the 
Victorian stage. 


The powers of the stage stars 


In his introduction to his collection of Victorian dramatic criticism, 
George Rowell warns his readers that since ‘the Victorian theatre was 
distinguished by its acting rather than its drama, [his] selection has been 
made on the basis of the play in performance, rather than the play as 
literature. °° This is again ideally illustrated by scores of entries in Dodgson’s 
diaries, which mention the titles and main members of the casts of the plays 
he saw, but hardly ever their authors. In the same way, the likeliness of his 
attending a performance depended much more on his trust in the manager 
of the house than on the literary achievements of the playwright, as he was 
obviously far more faithful to the former than to the latter. 

Whereas he had never entered the door of the Lyceum between 1855 
and 1862, when the theatre knew no less than sixteen different 
managements, Dodgson found his way there in 1863 and 1864, when 
Charles Albert Fechter ran it, forgot it under the latter’s six unsuccessful 
successors, started going there afresh when Mr and Mrs Bateman boosted 
its fortunes again, and attended it no less than thirty-five times once Henry 
Irving presided over its destinies. His assiduity at the Princess’s was as clearly 
segmented: his wholehearted support of Charles Kean’s enterprises sharply 
contrasts with his utter lack of interest in the theatre's destiny from 1859 to 
1883, when the arrival of Wilson Barrett and his company brought him 
eleven times there over the next four years. Once they had left the place, he 
attended it only three times in the last decade of his life. Similarly, the bulk 
of his patronage of the Olympic corresponded to the successive 
managements of Horace Wigan, Frederick Thomas Robson and William 
Samuel Emden, then Benjamin Webster: from 1856 to 1868, he saw no 
fewer than sixty-four plays there, as opposed to only six from 1873 to 1878, 
when Henry Neville was at its head, and none at all over the last twenty 
years of his life, when the theatre went through seven different 
managements. 

His attendance at the Adelphi was still more short-lived: he patronised 
it fairly regularly from 1856 to 1867, then from 1875 to 1878, while 
Frederick B. Chatterton was running it, only to stop going there abruptly 


Saturday 3 December 1892, in GREEN 2, p. 495. 


Gcorge Rowell, Victorian Dramatic Criticism, Methuen, London, 1971, p. xiii. 
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when the Gatti brothers took it over. His presence at the Prince of Wales 
was as closely connected to Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft’s lease of it, when 
he seems to have missed but two of the major creations that marked the 
history of the English stage from 1866 to 1879 (Play and M. P).> But for 
the dramatisation of his Alice in Wonderland in the early months of 1887, 
he was only to return there four times, under the management of Horace 
Sledger (1887-91). His presence at the Strand was the exact negative of his 
attendance at the Princess’s: he never went there so long as its lessees were 
Thomas Payne, Louisa, then Henry Swanborough. After William H. and 
Mrs Mary Ann Swanborough had succeeded their relatives, he was a fairly 
regular spectator from 1863 to 1884, but never went through its doors 
again once John Sleeper Clarke had taken it over. He never felt attracted by 
Arthur Morgan’s, B. Oliver’s or Marie Litton’s repertories at the Court, and 
only started patronising it from 1875 onward, under John Hare, John 
Clayton and Arthur Cecil. 

As further proof of his trust in a manager’s name and reputation, one 
can quote his feeling of betrayal when he found that Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
The Squire, which Mrs Kendal had staged at the St James’s in 1888, was not 
up to the moral standards he thought he could expect from her. He sent her 
a letter full of bitter reproaches, springing from his disappointment at not 
being able any longer to ‘take a young friend with confidence to her theatre’ 
without having to enquire first about ‘the character of the play’,*’ and never 
patronised the house again until George Alexander had taken it over! 

His attendance, thus restricted to the most respectable West End 
theatres whose managements he could expect never to stage any 
objectionable, vulgar, or coarse play, was also more positively orientated by 
his faithful support of many of the major actors and actresses of the second 
half of the century. Drawing up a list of his favourite comedians and 
tragedians means more or less’ quoting the names posterity remembers as 
those of the best and most famous adult performers of the time. Out of 
the 178 male and 157 female ones that appear at least once in his diaries, a 
few stand out as stars of the first magnitude. With 29 mentions, pride of 
place was given to Ellen Terry, the almost universally admired and loved 
‘British Sarah Bernhardt’, followed by her younger sister Marion (or ‘Polly’) 
Terry, on a par with John Lawrence Toole (22 each), then by Henry Irving, 
Ellen’s partner of a quarter of a century (20). The next group of three 
came far behind, led by Thomas Frederick Robson (12), before Ellen’s elder 
sister Kate Terry and Mrs Bancroft (10 each). 


* Contrary to Society, Caste, Ours and School, there is no mention of Play nor of AY. P in his diaries. 
* Friday 20 July 1888, in GREEN 2, p. 462. 


The presence at the top of that 
list of three of the four Terry sisters 
is no surprise, not only because |. 
C.L. Dodgson was an intimate = 
friend of the family, from the early 
1860s, when he was ready to move | 
heaven and earth to get an 
introduction to them through the | 
playwright Tom Taylor, another of § 
his close dramatic acquaintances, to 
the very last months of his life, but 
because they were the undisputed 
goddesses of the Victorian stage. 
Kate’ fifth rank, and Florence’s 
position, much further down, were 
due, not to their lesser talents, but 
to the necessity they were in to 
forsake their brilliant careers in . 
their twenties to marry two | 
exceptionally wealthy and artistic 
gentlemen: Arthur Lewis, a silk 
trader and amateur musician who entertained huge parties at his London 
mansion, Moray Lodge, for the former; William Morris, a lawyer wholly 
unconnected with his famous namesake, but who occasionally exhibited 
paintings at the Royal Academy, for the latter. 

Whereas Dodgson never evinced the far too common Victorian 
machismo as regards the respective value of the works of male and female 
painters, the reader of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies in him could not entirely 
shun the devastating influence of the separate spheres theory, and, once his 
basic requirements were met, the qualities he praised in his favourite actors 
and actresses usually referred to entirely different modes of appreciation. 
Perhaps because he was partially deaf, his first demand in performers of 
both sexes was a clear and ringing voice, and an excellent elocution. Part of 
his preference for Ellen Terry over her partner, Henry Irving, stemmed 
from the pleasure he derived from her perfect delivery, in sharp contrast 
with his ‘extraordinary English’ which spoilt his Hamlet as well as his 
Macbeth, according to Clement William Scott.” 


Tom Taylor, 1817-1880 


a Tuesday 7 January 1879, in GREEN 2, p. 377. Mary Gladstone Drew shared that opinion, writing 
on 19 February: ‘He spoils the part by his extraordinary pronunciation and exaggeration generally’. [Mary 
Gladstone (Mrs Drew), her Diaries and Letters, op. cit., p. 147.] 


° Clement William Scott, From The Bells to King Arthur, London, 1896, pp. 71-9. 
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Dodgson conversely held Ellen Terry for ‘the best articulator on the 
stage’,“° and quoted her as the ultimate model for would-be actors and 
actresses in the first of his letters on “Education for the Stage’ published by 
the St Jamess Gazette in 1882: ‘Let any visitor to the Lyceum listen to Miss 
Ellen Terry, and then try to realise what a rich treat a play would be if the 
other players had but half of her marvellous powers of elocution!”*' This was 
perhaps the only amount of technicality he was willing to acknowledge in 
her acting: all the other words of praise he regularly heaped upon her 
performances celebrated her natural grace, emotional power and 
spontaneity, and thus negated any actual work on her part, in full 
consistency with Henry James's criticism of her amateurishness: “Miss Terry 
has [many] pleasing qualities ..., but she has, with them, the defect that she 
is simply NOT an actress.” 

The tributes he paid her were often quite clumsy, as when he wrote that, 
as Ophelia, she was ‘entirely the perfect embodiment of [his] ideal of 
Shakespeare's heroine’, as he did not think ‘she ever looked, not even in the 
evening scene of Olivia, so sweet and pathetic!’ He did indeed put on a par 
those two parts, in which she was equally successful in bringing out the 
audience's tears, thanks to her natural gift for pathos, her sincerity which 
seemed to preclude any suspicion of a calculated effect. Mary Gladstone 
Drew expressed a similar admiration for the authenticity of her 
impersonations when she reported having been ‘carried off [her] feet’ by her 
‘great shadowy tearful eyes’ as she cried for real during the ‘mad scene’.* 
This equation of great acting with actually experiencing the characters’ 
emotions rather than artfully reconstructing them was, in many mid- 
Victorian spectators’ minds, the dramatic counterpart of the demand 
already mentioned for photographic verisimilitude in settings, as well as for 
that hyper-realistic reproduction of reality John Ruskin had been checking 
through his magnifying-glass in every corner of the early Pre-Raphaelite 
landscapes. 

It is no wonder then that most of the praise lavished by Dodgson on 
the Terry sisters did not acknowledge their exceptional professional ability, 
but in a way negated its very existence to exalt their spontaneous charm and 


Letter to Edith Lucy, Saturday 13 January 1894, in The Letters of Lewis Carroll. ed. by Morton N. 
Cohen with the assistance of Roger Lancelyn Green, Macmillan, London, 1979, 2 volumes, Vol. IL, pp. 
1002-3. [Henceforth LETTERS] 


“Education for the Stage’, St Jamess Gazette, February 27 1882, pp. 5-G. 


"Henry James, ‘The London Theatre’, in The Galaxy, May 1877, repr. in The Scenic Art: notes on acting 
and the drama, ed. by Allan Wade, Rupert Hart-Davis, London, 1949, pp. 109-10. 


“Letter to Helen Feilden, about 1 February 1879, in LETTERS 1, pp. 328-9. 
“Mary Gladstone (Mrs Drew), her Diaries and Letters, op. cit., p. 147. 
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capacity to excite the audiences 2a 
sympathy: In Charles I, Ellen (am 
‘made a charming Henrietta Bases 
Maria,*® just as Marion was 
‘delicious’ as Blanche Haye in T'S. & 
Robertson’s Ours,’ and ‘look[ed] | 
sweeter than ever as Bella in 
School.” Even when, in The 
Danischeffs, she had ‘much agony 
and screaming to do’, he jigs 
nonetheless concluded that ‘she «@ 
acted sweetly as ever’.“* The word 
was a real /eitmotiv under his pen § 
when he wanted to pay due tribute = 
to a young actress's moving frailty, | 
but it seemed to him especially jure 
fit for Marion Terry, who, six years 
later, still did Mrs Erroll in The | 
Real Little Lord Fauntleroy ‘very | 
sweetly and pathetically’,® and it § 
is hardly surprising that what John 
Ruskin called her ‘serenity of 7 
effortless grace’ should have struck 
Henry James as ‘amateurish’ non- 
acting.” 

In E.F Benson's words, everything in Victorian art that was not 
‘perfectly sweet’ had to be ‘very par’ful’.*! Obviously, the same dichotomy 
applied to Dodgson’s appreciation of the qualities of male and female 
performers. His expectations regarding the former were of a wholly 
different kind: the compliments he paid them took into much greater 
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Marion Terry, photographed by 
Dodgsen in 1865 


” Saturday 28 June 1879, in GREEN, Vol. IJ, p. 381. 


"Letter to Helen Feilden, 31 December 1879, in LETTERS, vol. I, p. 361. He went on: ‘and [she] very 
nearly made me cry, in the scene where she tries to sing to her lover (who is just leaving for the war) his 
favourite song, and breaks down in the middle of it.’ 


“Tuesday 18 January 1881, in GREEN 2, p. 394. 
™ Saturday 26 May 1883, in GREEN 2, p. 417. 
“Wednesday 26 June 1889, in GREEN 2, p. 472. 


* John Ruskin’s words were quoted in The Athenaeum's notice of the play, in No. 2570, January 27 
1877, p. 127. For Henry James’s, cf note 42 above. 


Edward Frederic Benson, As we were: a Victorian Peep-Show, Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1930, 
p. 254. 
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account the technical qualities of their acting, as when he described Wilson 
Barrett as ‘a true actor,” and his grounds for dissatisfaction were of a far 
more intellectual order, as when he denounced the same actor’s Hamlet as 
‘good, but uninteresting’.’ Though his judgements on the greatest 
tragedians he saw are often tantalisingly short, the little he committed to 
writing usually echoes the professional critics’ opinions on their fitness for 
their various parts. Thus, when he thought Charles Kean ‘best in the play- 
scene’, but considered Hamlet “did not suit him nearly as well as Cardinal 
Wolsey’,* his impression was in accordance with Westland Marston's, 
according to whom ‘his Hamlet was not remarkable for subtlety, nor even 
definiteness of conception’.” In the 1890s, Dodgson was at last to find his 
ideal impersonator of the Prince of Denmark, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, to 
whom he felt particularly grateful for ‘emphasis[ing] the love of Hamlet for 
Ophelia.’ At the root of his satisfaction might also have lain deeper 
motives, such as those expressed in The Athenaeum, whose critic perceived 
Tree's Hamlet as ‘a student, a dreamer, a man of subrle intellect and fine 
aesthetic perception,” — more or less a reflection of Dodgson’s own self! 

Dodgson’s favourite actors, however, were not such first rank tragedians 
as Irving, Alexander or Tree. They were comedians, more often than not low 
ones, such as John Lawrence Toole, Thomas Frederick Robson and Edward 
Sothern. But, though he faithfully followed their careers to the very end, he 
regularly complained about the weak, repetitive parts they were condemned 
to play for the greatest pleasure of undiscerning audiences, and profit of 
greedy managers. Just as he suffered to see Marion Terry's singular gift for 
deadpan humour wasted on minor burlesque parts in The Magistrate or 
Alabama,* he regularly complained that the plays he appeared in ‘gave Mr 
Toole but little opportunity to show his comic powers’,” and were ‘thin as 
a whole’. 


* Wednesday 28 March 1883, in GREEN 2, p. 415. He had seen Wilson Barrett act Wilfred Denver 
in Henry Arthur Jones's The Silver King. 


Saturday 21 February 1885, in GREEN 2, p. 432. 

Wednesday 16 January 1856, in WAKELING 2, p. 20. 

John Westland Marston, Our Recent Actors, 2 volumes, S. Low, London, 1888, p. 112. 

6 Saturday 30 April 1892, in GREEN 2, p. 490. 

“The Athenaeum, No. 3353, 30 January 1892, p. 152. 

*  “{Archur Wing Pinero’s The Magistrate] is a very funny piece [but] Marion has not much of a part.’: 
Saturday 16 May 1885, in GREEN 2, p. 435. ‘Marion Terry is in [Augustus Thomas's Alabama], but has 
a small parc.’: Saturday 14 September 1895, in GREEN 2, p. 519. 

* Saturday 23 January 1864, in WAKELING 4, p. 270. The play was 1863, or the Sensation of the Past 
Season, by Henry James Byron. 

“Saturday 14 May 1887, in GREEN 2, p. 450. The play was Mr and Mrs Herman Merivale’s The 
Butler, in which ‘Toole acted the ttle part. 
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He also deeply deplored that Thomas Frederick Robson, in whom he 
had found ‘the making of a great actor’, in spite of his tendency to ‘rant in 
some parts, when he first saw him in A Fascinating Individual in 1856,°' 
then ‘the most versatile talent of any actor [he] knew ..., a marvellous 
combination of grace and lightness with rich comic humour’,” and, last but 
not least, a gift for ‘really grand tragic acting, almost awful’, in Daddy 
Hardacre,® should squander those wide-ranging facilities on ‘poor farce[s]’ 
like Robert Brough’s Crinoline“, J.M. Morton's Ticklish Times or Charles 
Selby’s Boots at the Swan.° Similarly, after having applauded Edward 
Sothern’s ‘capital’ interpretation of David Garrick and his unforgettable 
Lord Dundreary, he found his Sam Slingsby ‘very clever, but not equal to’ 
the latter, complained of the ‘low and vulgar wit’ of one of the plays in 
which he appeared at the Haymarket in 1871,° and deemed the last 
comedy he saw him in, H.J. Byron’s The Hornets Nest, ‘a feeble 
production’. 

It would therefore be preposterous to derive from the pre-eminence 
Dodgson indisputably gave to staging over text, and to performers over 
playwrights, that he paid no attention whatever to the intrinsic worth of the 
plays he watched. He was as conscious as we are that, apart from 
Shakespearean revivals, a few later classics and a tiny minority of 
contemporary works, the Victorian drama was far less creative and inspired 
than its most devoted servants, behind the scenes as well as on the stage. 


“The Cult of the Child’ 


C.L. Dodgson’s repeatedly expressed admiration for Ellen and Marion 
Terry, as well as dozens of other ‘charming’ actresses in their twenties and 
thirties clearly disproves the restrictive, caricatural view of him as a 
monomaniac only attracted to prepubescent females. However indisputable 
his fascination for the latter may be, it can easily be brought back to its 


°- Friday 13 June 1856, in WAKELING 2, p. 82. The play was by H. Danvers. 


© Wednesday 21 January 1857, in WAKELING 3, p. 12. He was acting the part of Zephyr in James 
Robinson Planché’s Young and Handsome. 


®% Wednesday 22 April 1857, in WAKELING 3, p. 5]. A. Palgrave Simpson had adapted into English 
a French play, La Fille de l'Avare (The Miser’s Daughter). 


“Wednesday 21 January 1857, in WAKELING 3, p. 12. 


Monday 12 April 1858, in WAKELING 3, p. 171: ‘Robson acted in [both] — very comic, but too 
good an actor to be wasted on such things.’ 


“ About T.W. Robertson's David Garrick: Monday 16 May 1864, in WAKELING 4, p. 300; about 
Brother Sam, a sequel contrived by Sothern himself, John Oxenford and John B. Baldwin: Wednesday 5 
July 1865, in GREEN 1, p. 232. 


“Thursday 20 July 1871, in GREEN 2, p. 302. 
* Wednesday 10 July 1878, in GREEN 2, p. 37. 
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actual proportions by comparing the moderation he evinced in his praise of 
child-actresses’ performances to the floods of superlatives to be found at the 
time under the pen of the most respectable periodicals’ critics, and the sense 
of the arguments he used and the proposals he made during the 1889 
debate on stage-children to the shouts of alarm proffered by many theatre- 
managers advocating, much more sentimentally and melodramatically, the 
same cause. 

His personal intimacy with many child-actresses never made Dodgson 
blind to the deficiencies of their education for the stage, a clear-sightedness 
which led him to join the campaign for the founding of a national school 


Isa Bowman as Duke of York 
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of dramatic art on the model of the Royal Academy Schools.” Far from 
approving everything they did, he was definitely one of their most exacting 
censors, sending to his friend Isa Bowman a long letter full of sound advice 
about her Duke of York in the Globe's Richard III which followed 
immediately on her revival of Alice at the same theatre, in 1889. Whereas 
The Academy had found nothing wrong with her and her companion, Bessie 
Hatton, who acted the Prince of Wales, pronouncing them ‘both quite 
remarkable’,” he kindly but firmly reproached her for sounding too 
‘artificial’, and ‘not forget(ting] [her]self enough’.” 

Few Victorian critics professed, as Frederick Wedmore had done in the 
same periodical the year before, ‘generally detest[ing] child-acting’, and 
even this very brutal assertion was not to be taken at face value, as it was 
immediately followed by a list of notable exceptions, whose admirable 
precocity he praised wholeheartedly, among whom Minnie Terry and Vera 
Beringer were the most prominent.” When, in 1894, The Athenaeum 
described the juvenile cast of The Little Squire as ‘a leash of most 
uncomfortably artificial and sentimentalised children’, the review mostly 
blamed it on the play itself, all the more tedious as an enthusiastic audience 
made it drag on and on by ‘encoring everything the poor creatures did’,” 
thus acknowledging the popular success of the performance it was 
condemning for dramatic art's sake. Dodgson also thought that ‘child scenes 
took up a good deal of the play’, and deplored that Isa Bowman had been 
allotted ‘a disagreeable part, as a conceited fashionable girl’.” 

Whereas he had been among the first, with the critic of The Times, to 
detect nine-year-old Ellen Terry’s ‘vivacious precocity’,” he was much less 
entranced with her niece, Minnie Terry, than Frederick Wedmore, or the 
young poet Ernest Dowson, who collected photographs and various 
memorabilia of her parts from the early age of six. Her performance as 
Mignon in Hugh Moss's Bootles Baby disappointed Dodgson as she ‘recite[d] 
her speeches not very clearly, without looking at the person addressed’,”* the 
very mistake he was to signal to Isa Bowman the following year, and he 


” Cf his letters to The Era, published from 7 June 1871 onward. 

The Academy, No. 885, 20 April 1889, p. 277. 

Letter to Isa Bowman, 4 April 1889, in LETTERS 2, pp. 735-6. 
The Academy, No. 855, 22 September 1888, p. 195. 

“The Athenaeum, No. 3468, 14 April 1894, p. 486. 

Friday 6 April 1894, in GREEN 2, p. 510. 


* On Monday 16 June 1856, he wrote he ‘specially admired the acting of the little [...] Ellen Terry, a 
beautiful lictle creature, who plaved with remarkable ease and spirit’ the part of Mamillius in the Winters 
Tale at the Princess's [in WAKELING 2, p. 83}. 


* Monday 2 July 1888, in GREEN 2, p. 460. 
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would definitely not have subscribed to Dowson’s description of her as 
‘always natural, always simple, always charming’, or to his claim that, in 
Sydney Grundy’s A White Lie, the interest was ‘at its highest when this 
delightful little girl [was] on the stage’. Dowson’s certainty that the play 
would owe its success ‘to the charming acting of this dainty little player’ 
rather than ‘to the less artless efforts of much bigger if not more talented 
people” was typical of that Victorian fad for child-actresses that usually 
found much more exaggerated, if not frankly ridiculous, expression in 
official reviews than in the most famous Victorian child-lover’s private 
papers. 

Among the highest praised were the juvenile productions of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Savoy operas H.M.S. Pinafore and The Pirates of Penzance. 
Whereas Dodgson simply noted that the former was ‘pretty as a whole’, 
in spite of a painful scene during which ‘the sweet bevy of little girls’ 
chorused “He said damme’,* Clement William Scott passionately urged the 
readers of The Theatre to rush to the Opera Comique where ‘some 
exceedingly clever youngsters act[ed] H.M.S. Pinafore in admirable style 
and without a tinge of juvenile precocity’, concluding that he ‘[didn’t] believe 
that London ha[d] ever seen anything better than the baby Pinafore.” 
When, five years later, Dodgson saw similar ‘baby Pirates act, sing and 
dance at the Savoy, he soberly entrusted to his Journal that ‘it was a very 
charming performance’ and that ‘some of them ha{d] lovely voices, specially 
Elsie Joel who acted Mabel’.*° 

Contrasting this very moderate appraisal with the inordinate number of 
compliments heaped on the performers’ young shoulders has much to say 
about Dodgson’s supposedly idiosyncratic fascination for little girls. Not 
only did Austin Brereton’s Dramatic Notes deem the production ‘the only 
theatrical event worthy of note’ in the whole month of December, 
describing the cast as ‘excellent’, the duet of the second act between Elsie 
Joel and Master Tebbutt as ‘a rare treat’, and the former as a singer gifted 
with ‘rare taste, sweetness, and expression’,®’ but William Beatty-Kingston, 
on three pages of the issue of The Theatre for February 1885, gave vent 
to a frenzied panegyric many of Dodgson’s detractors would indubitably 
ascribe to his pen. Putting forward his ‘long sojourn on the Continent 


The Critic, 25 May 1889, pp. 425-9. 
* Friday 14 January 1881, in GREEN 2, p. 393. 
” The Theatre, | January 1880, pp. 38-9. 
Tuesday 13 January 1885, in GREEN 2, p. 431. 


‘Austin Brereton, Dramatic Notes, an illustrated Handbook of the London Theatres 1884, David Bogue, 
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teemed with musical events and experiences’ as ample proof of the nicety of 
his taste and the experience of his judgement, he claimed that ‘never within 
[his] remembrance such a rendering of a comic opera as that given by the 
Savoy children ha[d] been achieved by any German, French or Italian 
company, as they sang their parts ‘with a spirit, humour, and discretion 
rarely displayed by their professional seniors’. He described Elsie Joel as ‘a 
pearl of great price’, ‘an amazing child, at twelve years of age, already a 
mistress of the art of vocalisation’. He professed he could recall ‘few 
sensations of musical bliss so intense as that’ he experienced in the above- 
mentioned duet, and testified that his ‘were not the only eyes by many filled 
by grateful tears as those songsters delivered Sullivan's sweet strains with an 
innocent tenderness and pure tunefulness that [he would] never hear 
excelled in this planet’, before concluding the performance was 
undoubtedly ‘the best, taking it all in all, [he had] ever heard in or out of 
London’.” 

It is no wonder then that when, in the summer of 1889, the House of 
Lords examined an amendment to the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Bill that aimed at banning all children under ten from the stage, most critics 
and managers denounced the proposed measure as stabbing the theatre in 
the back. Just as the leader writer of the St James's Gazette lamented the fate 
of audiences ‘no longer delighted [...] with the pretty performances of 
precocious infants’,*? such respectable members of the dramatic profession 
as Mrs Bancroft or Herbert Beerbohm Tree pleaded in front of Lord 
Dunraven that, ‘if none of tender years [were] to be allowed to act’, such 
plays as Richard III, A Midsummer Nights Dream, A Winter's Tale, The 
Tempest, Charles [, Olivia or East Lynne ‘could not be acted in future’. 

Instead of brandishing such threats, Dodgson, who had always been 
anxious for his young actress-friends’ physical and moral well-being, and 
had denounced fifteen years earlier the pitiable condition of little Lizzie 
Coote, who was being ‘killed with overwork’, suffered from ‘some malady 
in the throat from so much singing’, and felt so tired she ‘[lay] in bed all 
day, and almost live[d] on port-wine and oysters’,** but who was also conscious 
that, to many poor families, the salary of the ‘little bread-winner’ was an 


“The Theatre, 2 February 1885, pp. 80-2. 
‘St James’s Gazette, 11 July 1889, p. 3. 


% ‘Mrs Bancroft’s Views on Children in Theatres’, St James's Gazette, 31 July 1889, p. 7; “Deputation 
to Lord Dunraven’, St Jamess Gazette, 18 July 1889, p. 14 [which quotes Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
testimony ‘that he had Jong contemplated a revival of the Midsummer Nights Dream, but the Bill would 
prevent the realisation of his intentions’}; cf too the conclusion added by the editor of The Theatre to 
‘Lewis Carroll’s’ letter “Stage Children’, in the issue of 2 September 1889, p. 117. 
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indispensable, if not the only, means of survival,*° and that, to those 
children, the stage was a softer alternative than the gutter,” suggested a long 
list of sensible measures that would promote the youngsters’ interest 
without ‘debarring them from a healthy and innocent occupation which 
they dearly love’. The exact influence exercised by his proposals on the Lord 
Chamberlain's final conciliatory amendment is difficult to determine, but 
the provisions made by the law, as regards the licensing, medical 
examination, limitation of working hours, and educational facilities the 
youngsters were to benefit by, took up all the points he had made but one: 
the obligation to provide young girls returning home at night with a 
chaperon! The main difference involved the age-group to which the law 
applied: it was both stricter than Dodgson had wished, barring all under 
seven from the stage, and less ambitious for their elders, as it applied only 
to children between seven and ten, whereas he had wished to see its field 
extended up to the age of sixteen. 

However pleased Dodgson must have felt to have contributed to saving 
the essential in a case that was so dear to his heart, he never advocated it 
with such passionate words as Ernest Dowson, who, convinced he was 
acting as spokesman for the ‘ever increasing number of people who receive 
from the beauty of childhood, in art as in life, an exquisite pleasure’, and 
that there was ‘no more distinctive feature of the age than the enormous 
importance children ha[d] assumed’, concluded that it was ‘not surprising 
that an age which [was] chiefly pessimistic [and] so deeply disillusioned, 
should turn with an immense delight to the constant charm of childhood’, 
and that ‘no less in the drama than in the rest of art the cult of the child 
should have a place’.** Much more than in the relatively moderate part 
Dodgson actually took in that widespread worship for pre-pubescent 
innocence, it is in his obstinate fight to reconcile his sincere religious beliefs 
with his passion for the drama that his most original contribution lies. 


‘The Stage and the Spirit of Reverence’ 


In 1861, C.L. Dodgson had to choose between two equally heart- 
rending alternatives. The ‘Studentship’ he had been awarded secured him 


Cf. the painting of that title exhibited at the 1889 Royal Academy exhibition by Claude Calthrop, and 
reproduced in frontispiece to Vol. XVII, 1891, of 7he Theatre. 
“Cf ‘Stage Children’, “Lewis Carroll's’ letter published in The Sunday Times, 4 August 1889, and 
reprinted in The Theatre, 2 September 1889, pp. 113-7: “Take such charges as “late hours, impure air, 
draughts, exposure to night air”, ecc. The good people who raise these cries seem to think chat the homes 
of these little ones are perfect models of regular habits and good sanitary arrangements, and that such a 
sight as a child outside its house after 9 p.m. would thrill the neighbourhood with horror! Let them visit 
a few London alleys, and see for chemselves.’ 
‘Ernest Dowson, ‘The Cult of the Child’, in The Critic, 17 August 1889, repr. in The Letters of Ernest 
Dowson, ed. by Desmond Flower & Henry Maas, Cassell, London, 1967, pp. 433-5. 
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comfortable accommodation at Christ Church to the very end of his life, 
provided he proceeded to ordination; but, simultaneously, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce, following in his Evangelical father’s footsteps, 
had decreed that ‘the resolution to attend theatres or operas was an 
absolute disqualification for Holy Orders’. Dodgson thus had to renounce 
either one of his dearest hobbies or his quiet and prestigious lodgings. He 
was a clever enough logician — and casuist — to find the only way out of that 
cruel dilemma: he became a deacon, but then never took the full orders, 
thus evading the responsibilities and demand for moral exemplarity of a 
parish incumbent. But it had been a narrow escape, and he never felt 
entirely at ease with his conscience, as the numerous self-examinations, 
professions of moral indignity, and engagements to ‘start a holier life’ he 
entrusted to his Diaries on the last nights of the years, or his birthday eves, 
amply show.” 

If, indeed, Dodgson had ‘accepted every convention’ and been as 
‘prudish, pernickety [and] pious’ as Virginia Woolf described him,” he 
would never have entered a theatre, or, at the utmost, would have limited 
his patronage to Mr and Mrs Thomas German Reed’s ‘dramatic and musical 
entertainments, hypocritical substitutes more decently performed at the 
Gallery of Illustration, then at St George’s Hall, as well as in various 
provincial town halls. Though the scenes of rioting and debauchery typical 
of the Georgian period had largely disappeared from the West-End houses 
by the mid-century, and in spite of the enthusiastic royal patronage Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert offered Dodgson’s favourite haunts at the time, 
the Princess, the Olympic, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, many people 
still considered the drama as ‘the great support of the Devil’s Kingdom’, as 
John Venn described it, and thought, with John Newton, that a theatre was 
‘the very last of all places to which [they] would allow a child of [theirs] to 
go.” To Methodists and Evangelicals alike, a play was ‘a destructive 
amusement” which none but those members of the High Church most 


*- Quoted by Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, The Life and Letters of the Reverend C.L. Dodgson ['l.ewis 
Carroll’}, T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1898, p. 74. 
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A full chronological list of these occasions when he blamed himself for ‘time wasted’ and ‘talent 
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Dreamchild as seen through the Critics’ Looking-Glasses, ed. by Robert Phillips, V. Gollancz, London, 1972, 
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devoid of sincere religious vocation could condone, and the 1878 Church 
Congress's debate on the Church’s responsibility towards the stage was but 
the first step in a very tentative process.” 

Those twentieth century biographers and critics who read Dodgson’s 
earnest plea in favour of self-determination with regard to the ‘permissible’ 
or ‘outrageous nature of shows, in his preface to Sylvie and Bruno, as a 
typical example of Victorian preposterous solemnity, simply show their lack 
of understanding and knowledge of the environment in which it was 
uttered. For “Lewis Carroll’ to acknowledge ‘go[ing] to entertainments such 
as the theatre’ was a brave and disinterested move, as it could alienate him 
from many a right-thinking family, and his warning that none should ‘dare 
to /ive in any scene where [they] dare not die’, instead of evincing a deadly 
lack of humour, spoke for his freedom of mind. Whereas many still 
condemned attendance at any performance as a major sin, and others 
wished to see universally banned all of a house’s productions or a 
playwright’s works, his profession that it was up to each individual to 
examine himself and judge in conscience whether he would feel at ease in 
the stalls of a specific performance, or so guilty as to fear a sudden death as 
God's deserved curse, or a blot on his name and memory, bespoke a highly 
progressive, and not a reactionary stand. 

So did the warm words of reassurance he sent his nineteen-year-old 
friend Winifred Stevens, when he had to let her know that, after having 
perused several reviews of Henry Arthur Jones's The Dancing Girl, he felt it 
was ‘not a play [he] should care to witness, or to take any of [his] girl friends 
to’, adding that it was not so much that he ‘object[ed] to the representation 
of vice in general’, as ‘a play would be ridiculous which represented human 
beings as sinless’, but that he thought certain ‘limits ha[d not] been duly 
observed’. No sooner had he expressed this severe condemnation than he 
felt compelled to add the very unconventional postscript, bearing his 
correspondent’s age and gender in mind, that, as the play was ‘splendidly 
acted’, he would not ‘think the worse of [her] if she [did] choose to [go]’, as 
‘{he] formed [his] own views in the matter for [his] own guidance’, and 
‘most fully recognise[d] the clear right that others ha[d] to form contrary 
views, and to take a contrary course.” 

When, in 1888, he contributed to The Theatre an article entitled “The 


Stage and the Spirit of Reverence’, he was eager to add a contribution of 


” Cf John R. Stephens, The Censorship of English Drama, 1824-1901, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1980, p. 106. 


Preface to Sylvie and Bruno, in The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll, ed. by Alexander Woolcott, 
Nonesuch Press, London, 1939, p. 262. 


Letter to Winifred Stevens, 27 November 1891, in LETTERS 2, p. 875. 
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his to the slow reconciliation process between his faith and one of his 
deepest profane passions: he therefore used every argument he could think 
of to denounce the unfair view of the drama still prevalent in many religious 
circles — and families — and demonstrate that, on the contrary, the theatre 
had a major part to play in the refining and moralising of its mixed 
audiences’ tastes, attitudes and behaviours. 

He vividly contrasted life’s harsh realities with many plays’ much more 
satisfactory poetic justice, stressing that ‘in fiction, and in many a social 
circle, vice [was] condoned, and sentiments utterly vile and selfish [were] 
freely expressed, in language that would be hissed off the stage of a 
respectable theatre, unless put in the mouth of the “villain”’, satisfied that 
‘those who thus hiss[ed] — evil as their own lives [might] be in some cases — 
[had] their better moments, when the veil [was] lifted [and they saw] Sin in 
all its native hideousness, and shudder[ed] at the sight!’ Contrary to what 
most people would think, he had not been incensed by too favourable a 
display of extramarital sex, but by the ruthless expulsion of a poor tenant 
and her sick child by a shady landlord, in Henry Arthur Jones’s The Silver 
King, a scene he contrasted with that in John Maddison Morton’ All is not 
Gold that Glitters, when the paternalistic factory owner ‘brought down the 
house with the words “And a’ couldn't lie down and sleep in peace, if a 
thowt there was a man, woman, or child among ’em as was going to bed 
cold and hungry!””* 

In a similar reversal of accepted values, he boldly claimed that the worst 
instances of profane language did not occur on the stage, but in 
‘fashionable Society’, and even went so far in brotherly disrespect as to 
describe ‘the utterances of reverend jesters as ‘the lowest depths of 
conscious and deliberate irreverence’ he could recall, a charge grounded on 
anecdotes he had heard ‘from the lips of clergymen, whose horrid 
blasphemy outdid anything that would be even possible on the Stage’.” 
Conversely, at a time when not even half the adult population of England 
regularly attended any religious service, the theatre was, in his eyes, the only 
place where crowds could feel ‘the utter Aatefulness of sin’ pictured ‘with a 
vividness few preachers could rival’ in Irving’s ‘Faust’, or commune in 
such holy sentiments as those aroused by Charles Kean’s ‘short passionate 
prayer on the battle-field, just before the battle of Agincourt [szc]’, as Henry 


‘The Stage and the Spirit of Reverence’, in The Theatre, June 1888, pp. 285-94, repr. in Charles C. 
Lovett, Alice on the Stage, Meckler, Wesport & London, 1990, pp. 214-23, p. 215. 


”  Tbid., p. 216. 
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V, and the ‘solemn beauty’ of the ‘church-scene in Much Ado at the Lyceum’, 
which could even have a part to play in the re-evangelising of the masses, as 
it ‘suggested [to him] the hope that some might see it — some to whom the 
ideas of God, or heaven, or prayer, were strange —, and might think “Is thzs 
what church is like? I'll go and see it for myself!””'®’ 

With such hopes at the bottom of his heart, it is no wonder that 
Dodgson should never have felt like seeing Arthur Wing Pinero’s The 
Second Mrs Tanqueray, nor Ibsen's Dolls House. Rather than reproach him 
with the illusions and limitations he shared with most mid-Victorian 
spectators, would it not be fairer simply to acknowledge his sincere and 
enthusiastic passion for a medium he was willing to defend against all odds 
so long as he found in its temples a place where he could indulge in his 
childish fascination for magical or historical spectacular reconstructions, 
worship his profane idols, the high priests and priestesses of Thalia and 
Melpomene, partake in the widespread late-Victorian cult of the child, and 
commune in the houses’ thirst for fair retribution of good and evil deeds, in 
the hope that out of this would spring a truer and deeper conversion? 


Pe ibid..p 219. 
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THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND SYNDROME, PART III 
OR, MEDICINE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, 2001 


by Sandor G. Burstein 


The Alice in Wonderland Syndrome, a Transient Organic Mental Disorder, 293.89 


International Classification of Disease — LX 


Alice in Wonderland Syndrome: the illusion of dreams, feelings of levitation, and 
alterations in the sense of the passage of time, sometimes associated with migraine, 
epilepsy, and various diseases of the parietal lobe of the brain. 
Stedman’s Medical Dictionary, 25th Edition 


Previous reviews of the literature concerning an unusual constellation of 
symptoms have been published in Jabberwocky, the journal of the Lewis 
Carroll Society, in 1981' and most recently in 1994.2 While not strictly 
limited to discussion of the Alice in Wonderland (AIW) Syndrome itself, 
note was taken in those papers of the illnesses (real or speculative) of Lewis 
Carroll, some political matters, and some peripheral, although related, 
subjects. Many medical articles about the syndrome were printed during the 
years from 1955 to the present and many were abstracted or summarized in 
the above cited literary journal. That information will not be repeated here. 
This third meta-review will comprise some hitherto neglected or recently 
discovered items, matters of broader interest, and related developments 
since the 1994 paper, but will not pretend to be exhaustive. 

Briefly, Dr J. Todd in Canada first described the AIW Syndrome in print 
in 1955.° He noted that some patients, as did Alice, suffered distortions of 
perception including intangible changes in oneself and one’s environment. 
Alice often spoke of herself as if she were two people, confused her identity, 
shrank or grew taller, perceived illusory changes in the size or position of 
objects in her visual fields, had feelings of levitation, of depersonalization, 
confused the marches of time, and had all the other dream experiences we 
know so well. 

Dr Todd described these collections of symptoms in his patients most 
often in association with migraine or epilepsy. Since then, they have been 


' Burstein, S.G., “The Alice in Wonderland Syndrome’, Jabberwocky: The Journal of the Lewis Carroll 
Society, Vol. 10, Issue 46, Spring 1981, pp. 31-9. 


> Burstein, S.G., “The Alice in Wonderland Syndrome, An Update’, Jabberwocky, Vol. 23, No. 2, Spring 
1994, pp. 23-8. 


+ Todd, J., ‘The Syndrome of Alice in Wonderland’, Canad. Med. Assn. J., 73, November 1, 1955, pp. 
701-4. 
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found with infections like mononucleosis and chickenpox, with cerebral 
injury, mental illness, and many other, usually temporary, conditions. Not 
all the symptoms, of course, have been found in every case and although 
most were described in the earlier reviews, some informative articles have 
come to light which were not cited previously. 

“The Alice in Wonderland Syndrome — relation to migraine’ appeared in 
Abbott Laboratory’s Whats New in late 1956.* Included in the discussion 
was a reference to a paper of Dr S.M. Coleman’s dated 1933.° His patient 
was a young schizophrenic who complained in an obscure way that she felt 
different — but could never explain the exact nature of the change. Like 
Alice she would sometimes feel that she was shorter, sometimes that she 
was taller than she used to be. She fully realised these changes were 
imaginary. 

The Whats New article was published anonymously. Its author, after 
also reviewing Dr Todd’s paper, suggested that the syndrome which they 
both related to migraine, was often associated with reluctance of some 
patients to discuss their hallucinations for fear of being on the road to 
insanity. It was then suggested that the syndrome was more prevalent than 
previously suspected. Indeed, Dr Todd pointed out that obscure references 
as early as 1905 could be found, although the symptomatology was not 
collected into a recognizable syndrome until his 1955 publication. (In some 
papers, in fact, the symptom constellations are referred to as “Todd’s 
Syndrome’.) 

A long paper, not previously cited, was published in 1982.° Two 
physicians produced a thorough review of migraine, its incidence, 
definitions, symptoms, and complications. Under the rubric of Dysphrenic 
Migraine, the authors cited the ‘Alice in Wonderland Syndrome’. They 
covered many bases. “Ihe syndrome is an unusual form of complicated 
migraine characterized by auditory, olfactory, gustatory or visual 
hallucinations. Perceived distortions in the size and shape of body parts are 
common. These phenomena are thought to be related to parietal lobe 
ischemia (decreased blood flow). Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland 
contains a record of such hallucinations; the author himself suffered from 
classic migraine. The syndrome is usually seen in young adults. Headache is 
variable. These symptoms should also suggest drug intoxication, temporal 
lobe epilepsy and schizophrenia.’ 


‘Anonymous, ‘The Alice in Wonderland Syndrome — relation to migraine’, Whats New?, Abbott 
Laboratories, No. 197, Christmas 1956, pp. 22-4. 


* Coleman, S.M., ‘Misidentification and Non-recognition’, /. Ment. Sez., 79, January 1933, pp. 42-51. 


Crowel, G.E and Carlin, L., ‘Neurologic Complications of Migraine’, AM Fam. Physician, 1982, 
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In 1986, although not discussed particularly, it was present by 
implication in an article on non-Hodgkin's lymphoma by Eli Glatstein, ‘as 
possibly viewed through the eyes of Lewis Carroll’.’ “Certain aspects of the 
... lymphomas have assumed the qualities of a surrealistic fantasy, as if 
written by Lewis Carroll.’ Sections of the paper were entitled, “What is a 
Tea-party?’, “Iweedle Dum and Tweedle Dee’, “The caucus race’, “Beware of 
the Jabberwocky’ /sic/, and “The vanishing Cheshire Cat’. 

Again, peripherally, an article by D.J.K. Mewhort appeared in 
Psychological Research in 1990, entitled ‘Alice in Wonderland, or psychology 
among the information sciences’..® This paper reported on a conference 
exploring mental functions and attempts to synthesize some current 
concepts of how our brains work. 

In 1992 four Taiwanese physicians reported 10 cases of AIW Syndrome 
as results of Epstein-Barr infection.? This virus is associated with infectious 
mononucleosis among other conditions. Two of the patients had 
electroencephalographic abnormalities. These young people had varieties of 
visual distortions in terms of colour, size, shape, and/or position which all 
disappeared as their illnesses waned. 

In Acta Physiologica Scandinavica, Agnati et al.,'° also in 1992, wrote of 
the ageing processes in an hypothesis exemplified by the ‘Red Queen 
Theory’ first proposed by Gould and Grant Gould in 1989." This 
suggested that ‘sex exists to enable animals to change their genomes every 
generation in order to win races against ever-changing challenges. Life is an 
evolutionary race: you must sprint as fast as you can just to keep up.’ 

Fairly significantly, still in 1992, two authors wrote a paper full of 
literary allusions called, “Sometimes Jello Helps: Perceptions of Headache 
Etiology, etc.’.'* “Lewis Carroll is the author most popularly associated with 
migraine, ... instances of central scotoma, tunnel vision, phonophobia, 
vertigo, distortions in body image, dementia and visual hallucinations are 
clearly described and made vivid through the drawings of Arthur /sic/ 
Tenniel and Arthur Rackham. Although Lewis Carroll’s diaries make no 


Glatstein, E., ‘Lymphomania. Non-Hodgkins lymphoma as possibly viewed through the eyes of Lewis 
Carroll’, J. Roy. Soc. Med., Vol. 80, February 1987, pp. 70-3. 
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mention of headaches ‘until many years after the Alice in Wonderland books 
were published and never relate any body image hallucinations, some 
authors speculate that Alice trod the paths of a wonderland well known to 
her creator’. 

A month later The American Medical News printed a story subtitled, 
‘Dont Let the Jabberwocky of a Managed Care Agreement Fool You’."° 

In 1995, two nurses contributed a paper for a symposium on ‘AIDS and 
Nursing Care: Toward the Year 2000’.'* Their Epilogue used the title. ‘Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass’. The pertinent paragraph 
reads, “... interpretative paradigms for understanding life-threatening 
illnesses could emerge from childhood readings. Such readings might 
include Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. 
The themes in these readings are illustrative of the experience of those with 
human immunodeficiency virus infection (HIV) and acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS). Uncertainty, life threats (Off with 
her head’), double talk, nonsense (‘Jabberwocky’), things that have no 
name, pawns of invisible players, loneliness, winter and death may be 
themes ... expressed by the infected individuals and their family members.’ 

In October of 1995, Robert Bartlett published an eleven page pastiche 
of the Alice books in Chesz.'"* Entitled ‘Alice in Intensiveland, Being an Essay 
on Nonsense and Common Sense in the ICU, After the Manner of Lewis 
Carroll’, the piece has Alice as a medical student in an intensive care ward. 
Her adventures include encounters with Dr Rabbit (an intern), Drs Queen 
(a man) and King (a woman), Dr Pillar, Nurse Cheshire, Drs Dumpty and 
Griffin, Dr W. Knight, and patients including Messrs Walrus and Hatter. 
The paper actually reports a series of common medical errors and ways to 
correct or avoid them, of greater interest to physicians than laymen. 

GlaxoWellcome Inc., a drug manufacturer, sent an illustrated 
advertisement to physicians in June of 1996.'* The heavy cardboard folding 
advertisement was for an anti-epilepsy medicine. It was interesting enough 
to be better described here especially considering the difficulty of finding it 
now. At the top of the folder were a large reproduction of Tenniel’s Alice 
and the White Rabbit, and smaller ones of the Queen of Hearts and of Alice 


and a frog footman. 


Anonymous, ‘Conquering the Contract Dragon’, The American Medical News, Vol. 36, No. 2, 
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The text follows: 


Lewis Carroll Drew the Line and created a fabulous world of fantasy 
and wonder. The January 20, 1886, entry in Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson’s diary read, ‘I had an attack (‘epileptiform’ Dr Morshead 
called it) which left me with a sort of headache and not feeling my 
usual self for a week or ten days.’ Five years later, when he suffered 
another seizure in the Oxford University chapel, doctors confirmed 
that the 60-year-old Dodgson, better known by the pen name Lewis 
Carroll had epilepsy. 


Literary Clues to the author’s illness 


If Carroll's physicians had cast a diagnostic eye on the shy 
mathematician’ writings they might have suspected temporal lobe 
epilepsy (TLE) much earlier. Carroll’s descriptions of Alice’s fantastic 
adventures in Wonderland and Looking-Glass Land, written while he 
was in his thirties, are now believed to be fictionalized accounts of the 
writers own partial seizures. Many of Alice’s experiences sound 
remarkably like temporal lobe seizures to modern physicians. In fact 
the sensation that begins the young heroine’s adventures — that of 
falling down a hole — is frequently reported in temporal lobe seizures. 
Both Alice herself and objects around her expand and contract in size, 
suggestive of the macropsia and micropsia that can occur during seizure 
states. Like many TLE patients, Alice is emotionally volatile and has 
frequent attacks of jamais vu, which make her feel spatially insecure. 
Alice also reports more pleasant sensations that can be associated with 
temporal lobe seizures. In Looking-Glass Land, she ‘ran down stairs — 
or, at least, it wasn't exactly running, but a new invention for getting 
down stairs quickly and easily .... She just kept the tips of her fingers 
on the hand-rail and floated gently down without even touching the 
stairs with her feet ...’ 


A Prodigious Output 


Alice's creator exhibited personality characteristics typical of patients 
with TLE. Retiring, apparently asexual, and extremely fussy, he 
exhibited an astounding degree of hypergraphia. In addition to his 
published stories, poems, drawings and mathematical treatises, Carroll 
kept a daily journal for more than four decades and penned 
approximately 2000 letters annually. Given his obvious talent, it’s likely 
that Lewis Carroll would have left such a rich literary legacy even if he 
had not had epilepsy. Nevertheless, without a background of seizures, 
his stories might well have lacked many of those surreal elements that 
make them so original. 
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(Authors Note: TLE has been thoroughly explored by Imholtz,"’ 
Burstein,'® Klee” and others. Current consensus is that CLD did xot have 
TLE. See below.) 

In mid 1996, Shih-Min Wang er al. reported the case of a four-year old 
boy admitted to a hospital in Taiwan who was found to be harbouring an 
infection caused by a relatively common virus found among children.” The 
paper was called ‘Alice in Wonderland Syndrome Caused by Coxsackievirus 
Bl.’ It described the lad as having ‘complex symptoms of perceptual 
distortion manifested as ‘visual distortions of body form, bizarre behavior, 
(and) irrelevant speech’. He complained ‘of visual aberrations which 
included perceptions of the wall moving backward and forward rapidly, and 
the change of his parents’ body images in size, shape, or perceived distance; 
with micropsia and macropsia being the most common complaints. He also 
displayed illusional symptoms, such as the interpretation of a wire for a 
snake, accompanied by queer behavior. These symptoms recurred several 
times a day and lasted for a few minutes in each episode. This patient also 
showed fear and anxiety. The symptoms were gradually relieved with 
resolution of the underlying disease. Despite the technical language, this 
presentation is remarkably clear. 

Dr Dodek in late 1996 presented a case of AIW Syndrome in a 15-year 
old boy.*' The article’s title is “Distortions of Space and Time’, and the 
author described a patient referred for feelings of being ‘weird and 
lightheaded’. As the evaluation proceeded the patient was able to describe 
abnormal perceptions of time and space, and was investigated for migraine. 
He turned out to have an Epstein-Barr Viral infection. A discussion of the 
AIW Syndrome (occasionally called ‘metamorphopsia’) was accompanied 
by a warning that any adolescent with neurologic symptoms must be 
suspected of having EBV (infectious mononucleosis) or of recreational drug 
use until proven otherwise! Particular attention should be paid to any 
history of exposure to hallucinogens or stimulants such as LSD or Ecstasy. 
Symptoms of metamorphopsia from whatever cause, may last for several 
weeks to months. This patient, as did all others reported to date, recovered 


fully. 
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In the spring of 1997, the Revue Francaise de Psychoanalyse printed 
‘Pauvre Alice sur le Monde Fou ou la jeta Lewis Carroll’ by Roger Perron.” 
Without noticeably referring to a syndrome as such, the writer describes the 
essential features of one. The subtitles in the article include Grandir?, (to 
grow), Les altérations corporelles (bodily changes), Les incertitudes du Soi 
(confusion of identity), Les incertitudes de lobjet, Fluctuations de lobjet, 
Déstructuration du temps et de lespace, Subversion du langage et destruction de 
la logique. (translations obvious), and ending with Réver, étre révé? (to dream 
or to be dreamed?). Written by a psychoanalyst, the thrust of the paper is 
naturally analytic. The syndrome is described but not named. 

An amusing Letter to the Editor by a psychologist and a veterinarian” 
calls upon Alice's encounter with the sheep (Looking-Glass) to expound on 
the inadequacy of the spectacles illustrated by Tenniel. Based on current 
knowledge of the sheep eye, the authors conclude that Alice could see the 
sheep (and apparently its metamorphoses) but unless its lenses were bifocal, 
the sheep would have had great difficulty in seeing Alice. Since Tenniel did 
not put lines in his drawings of the glasses, it seems that bifocals were not 
used by sheep in those (or even modern) times. 

Also in the spring of 1997, The New England Journal of Medicine 
printed an editorial about health policy recommendations, subtitled ‘Alice 
in the Wonderland of Breast-Cancer Screening’. Bits of the Trial Scene from 
Alices Adventures were excerpted to demonstrate that the panel’s consensus 
presentation and the debate that followed were akin to the Queen's order of 
‘Off with her head!’. Confused acrimony in the audience was reminiscent 
of what happened in the courtroom after the Queen’s outburst. 

In May of 1997 a group of physicians reported a new neurologic 
syndrome, ‘Mirror Agnosia’.” Patients were described who, after brain 
damage, were unable to discriminate mirror objects from real ones. Carroll 
and Looking-Glass were mentioned in the introduction. The patients were 
shown mirrors and asked to grab objects seen only by reflection. They 
failed, banging their arms against the glass and saying such things as, ‘It’s 
not within my reach’, ‘Its behind (or inside) the mirror’, and so on. 


Perron, R., ‘Pauvre Alice ... sur le monde fou ou la jeta Lewis Carroll’, Rev, Franc. Psychanal, Vol. 61, 
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Newspaper reports” of this ‘new’ disorder also noted that Carroll might 
have encountered these phenomena as a ‘result of severe migraine. He was 
additionally described as being fascinated with mirrors, that he wrote letters 
and poems backwards, and used mirrors for conjuring tricks. “He used to 
write on mirrors with invisible ink, so that when the sun shone the writing 
was projected on the wall.’ 

Mischmasch, the journal of the Lewis Carroll Society of Japan, in 1998 
printed a short review of the AIW Syndrome under the title of “The White 
Knight has migraine headaches’.” Nothing really new was described but the 
syndrome was related to ‘migraine, ... over-work, nervous disposition, and 
any kind of stress’! 

Still in the autumn of 1997 and cited above,”* August Imholtz wrote a 
scholarly and thoroughly researched article raising the question of 
Dodgson’s temporal lobe epilepsy. Pros and cons were noted and there was 
no real conclusion. The present author” and his medical colleague, the 
Norwegian neurologist, Dr Jill Klee,*® added professional opinions that 
there was no compelling evidence to justify raising the spectre of TLE to the 
known facts of Carroll’s life and illnesses. 

Early in 1998, five Japanese physicians described the ‘Alice in 
Wonderland Syndrome as a Precursor of Depressive Disorder ’.*' A summary 
of the syndrome introduced a patient who exhibited many of its features. 
‘Descriptions of the symptoms of “Alice in Wonderland” syndrome in 
adults are rare, and this syndrome has never been reported in association 
with a depressive illness before’. The patient's acute symptoms lasted for two 
days and he left the hospital, improved. The remainder of his medical 
history was completely unremarkable; however, the depression later became 
more apparent after several suicide attempts and eventually required 
hospitalization in a psychiatric facility. 

Spring of 1998 saw a report by several Chinese physicians who had 


studied four children with infectious mononucleosis and the AIW 
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Syndrome.” An advanced computer-assisted tomographic technique 
demonstrated decreased perfusion (blood flow) in regions of the brain 
associated with vision. Studies reverted to normal as the patients recovered 
from the infection. 

In the summer of the same year, 1998, three physicians published a 
‘Research Letter’ in 7he Lancet.?? Using the title, “Somesthetic aura: the 
experience of “Alice in Wonderland”,’ they reported a patient who had had 
somatic delusions associated with migrainous auras since the age of five. 
The current episode (at age 52) was not only accompanied by full-blown 
migraine but was exacerbated by high blood pressure. The patient reported 
that the auras included illusions of her body shrinking and her hands 
growing larger followed by the feeling that she was taller and her feet were 
enlarged. As the physical ills were controlled the delusions disappeared. 

1998 closed with a Dutch journal’s discussion of a 9 year-old boy with 
a repeated case of metamorphopsia (‘distortion of visual images’).** The 
child was asthmatic and had been treated with beclomethasone, a cortisone- 
like medicine, which, like other corticosteroids, has sometimes been 
associated with mental and psychological side effects. No other significant 
abnormalities were detected in this patient. He complained of ‘observing 
objects with distortions and reduction in size’, and since the boy had had a 
similar episode two years earlier, this may well have been the first report of 
recurrence of the AIW Syndrome in a single victim. 

The article elicited many comments and letters to the editors, five of 
which were published in the same journal a few months later.” 

In April of 1999,%° The Lancet also printed a letter from two 
psychologists who noted that Carroll’s early drawing for the frontispiece of 
Mischmasch showed a man with parts of his body missing. This, they 
maintained, was evidence of a representation of the aura Carroll might 
have experienced during one of his headaches. They suspected that the 
missing features were compatible with the scotomata (holes in the visual 
fields) of some forms of migraine. Also using some other data, they 
concluded that Carroll had migraines long before writing the Alice books 
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Carroll’s frontispiece drawing for Mischmasch 


and that ‘some of Alice's adventures were based on Carroll’s personal 
migraine aura perceptions’. A few days after the journal article appeared, 
Reuters released a story about it to news services world-wide. At the end of 
that production, two ‘Comments’ were included. One stated unequivocally 
that there was no such thing as migraine hallucinations, while the second 
reported another patient’s vivid experiences with her migraine and its 
associated neurological symptoms.” 

The journal, Psychopathology,* reported another rare description of the 
AIW Syndrome in an adult. Two Japanese psychiatrists wrote of a 46 year- 
old male with full-blown AIW Syndrome symptoms and _ Lilliputian 
hallucinations presumably related to his long-standing addiction to cough 
medicines containing both narcotics and stimulants. After a complex and 
stormy hospital course and the discontinuance of the antitussives, his 
recovery, too, was complete and long-lasting. 


‘Migraine Hallucinations Said May Have Inspired “Alice” Tales’ in Sightings, Reuters Health, reported 
by www.foxnews.com, 24 April 1999. 
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October of 1999 saw an Italian journal, Minerva Medica,” print a long 
description of the AIW Syndrome, its history and manifestations, and 
suggestions for new ways of confirming the diagnosis. The essay was written 
in Italian and is admirably thorough. Its title is quite musical as written, ‘La 
sindrome di Alice nel paese delle meraviglie’. 

In November of 1999, making use of Tenniel’s illustrations of Alices 
Adventures, a prestigious nursing journal” reviewed the entire subject of 
migraine in childhood. After the introductory page, an editor asks, “Was 
Alice in Wonderland or Did She Have Migraine?’. The drawing of the 
Cheshire Cat in the tree accompanies an exposition of the AIW Syndrome 
and its possible relation to Carroll’s headaches. This otherwise valuable 
paper is spoiled by a statement attributing to the Cheshire Cat the 
Caterpillar’s advice about the abilities of its mushroom to change Alice’s 
size if shed eat one side or the other. Grace Slick’s corruption of the 
quotation as noted in her song, ‘White Rabbit’, only compounded the 
error; this paper implied that Carroll actually wrote ‘one pill makes you 
smaller, etc.’ 

The above review briefly mentions the existence of an organisation 
known as M.A.G.N.U.M., which (possibly inadvertently) further 
disseminates misinformation. In the Houston Chronicle of December 3, 
1999,"' an item reports on the Migraine Awareness Group: A National 
Understanding for Migraineurs, and refers readers to an Internet web site 
(http://www. migraines.org). The site’s information is unfortunately full of 
errors. An example is the display of Carroll’s photograph of Mary Millais as 
a ‘Silver Print of Alice’, who is further mislabeled as Carroll’s niece! The 
other misstatements on the pages are legion. Although the organisation's 
motives are admirable the dissemination of inaccuracies is most regrettable. 
Correction suggestions to M.A.G.N.U.M. have not resulted in any changes 
on the site as of Winter, 2000. 

Back in November of 1999, Lahat et a/ published an article which 
measured abnormal electrical brain activity in five children with 
mononucleosis and AIW Syndrome.” These patients were demonstrated to 
have unusual temporary electroencephalographic pattern changes in areas 
of the brain associated with visual functions. The alterations were in the 
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same regions earlier described as having decreased blood flow during the 
activity of the hallucinations. All abnormalities, as usual, disappeared as the 
patients recovered. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica's Medical and Health Annual for 1999* 
printed a lavishly illustrated review of the ATW Syndrome and its relation 
again to epilepsy and migraine. Dr Restak began with Dr Lippman’s 1952 
conjectures“ about the similarities of migraine and Alice’s transformations, 
continued with more recent perceptions, and included a short biography of 
Lewis Carroll. In elegant prose, Dr Restak summarized conflicting views of 
Carroll’s illnesses and concluded, “Lewis Carroll was one of the world’s 
uniquely creative geniuses. Indeed it was only because of his genius that he 
was able to parlay migraine, a not-uncommon yet inconvenient and 
potentially disabling disorder, into inspired works of art that have 
entertained and fascinated generations of readers’. 

The last published article of 1999 presented Dr Schott’s “Mirror writing: 
Allen’s self observations, Lewis Carroll’s “looking-glass” letters, and 
Leonardo da Vinci's maps’ in The Lancets Department of History.” While 
tracing examples of mirror writing throughout history, the author had 
Carroll’s letter to Daisy Brough of 24 November 1883 reproduced. 
Discussion of Carroll’s writing right-handedly although (possibly) he was 
originally left-handed, his reverse and circular letters, and other stylistic 
matters followed. The bulk of this paper was devoted to more general 
matters but did call attention to the possible influence on Carroll’s creative 
processes of this alteration of handedness. 

Whitelaw and Black in February of 2000*° made an interesting 
observation concerning Carroll’s lifelong interest in medicine. They cite the 
sleepy dormouse in Alices Adventures as demonstrating sleep apnea, a 
condition Carroll must have observed somehow. (?) Other medical and 
some non-professional observers have suggested that the Reverend 


Dodgson might have had dyslexia,” suffered from Asperger's Disorder,* or 
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had his characters depict lead and/or mercury poisoning” among other ills. 
These speculations are mostly irrelevant and (usually) easily discounted. 
When and how Dodgson could have made such acute clinical observations 
is never explained. No further discussion of them is indicated here. 

The final citations of this essay are from the Canberra Times of 
Australia in July of 2000 and the Bangor (Maine) Daily News’ of October 
that year. They present no more case reports of the AIW Syndrome but 
demonstrate the dependence of modern medicine on the words and 
philosophies of the Alice books. From the financing of medical care to 
admonitions to live better and more wisely, the essayists used Alician themes 
to make their points. 

Under the title of “Lost in a Funding Wonderland’, Gerald McLaren 
took ‘Alice Through the (Australian) Grants Commission Looking Glass’. 
This pastiche, too, mentioned nothing specifically about the AIW 
Syndrome but is included as an indication of how Alice, Carroll and 
Wonderland can be universally used to convey information even in the 
upside-down world of the ‘Antipathies’. 

The newspaper in Maine began by quoting from the Pool of Tears 
episode, ending the introductory paragraph as Alice expressed her fear of 
drowning in her own tears. This author, a psychologist, continued with 
alleging that ‘our society has haplessly fallen into a system of health care 
made up of our own tears, and we are drowning’. He not only admonished 
governments for ill-advised policies but individuals for persisting in 
unhealthy diets, habits, and attitudes. “The sensible Alice’, he concludes, 
‘would know that ... helping people develop healthy lifestyles ... would ... 
save and improve lives.’ 

In summary, then, new developments in the recognition of the Alice in 
Wonderland Syndrome and its victims have been reviewed and placed in 
the context of today’s medicine. As time goes on, more observations will 
be made, more physicians will be made aware of the syndrome, more 
victims will be found and more writers will speculate on the perspicacity 
and genius of the Reverend Charles Dodgson. 

Special thanks to Clare and August Imholtz and Beth and Mark 
Burstein without whose invaluable assistance this article could not have 
been written. 
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RECEPTION OF CARROLLS NONSENSE 
IN SLOVENIA 


by Miha Mohor 


It should be put down right at the beginning: the unpleasant fact is that 
Slovene translations of Lewis Carroll’s literary work had a belated start. This 
1s not a surprising disclosure if one knows that the literary genre of nonsense 
had been simply the dark side of the Moon for ‘the nation from the sunny 
side of the Alps’ until the last two decades of the 20" century. Even though 
literary critics had off and on noticed, or alluded to, the existence of 
nonsense in English literature, and some associations of Carroll’s nonsense 
with the modernists’ texts or the theatre of the absurd had, from time to 
time, been made, the Alice books had been seen in Slovenia mostly as 
simplified pieces of children’s fantasy literature. 

The ignorance of this genre in the works of Slovene literary history had 
been even more striking when one investigates native authors. It was as late 
as 1997 that Barbara Simoniti’s dissertation on nonsense enabled Slovene 
readers to identify the finer points of the nonsense game in their own 
tradition. Using analytical models of the verbalisation of nonsense, she 
proved that a well-known Slovene text, Butalci by Fran Milcinski (1867- 
1932) presented a typical and original example of nonsense in Slovenia. Ms 
Simoniti stated that Fran Milcinski, in his humorous stories about a mad 
peasant community, used the identical verbalising procedures and figures of 
nonsense as the famous Englishman, though their works differed in aspects 
of cultural, social and linguistic context. Milcinski’s nonsense plays on the 
contradiction between form and content, the form being that of the Biblical 
oration and of his contemporary Ivan Cankar, ‘the outstanding master of 
Slovene prose’; the content being perversely inconsequential. There is a 
paradox that the book, although being very popular with children and 
repeatedly reprinted, had been considered just a piece of literary trivia or 
simply ignored by critics and literary theoreticians throughout that time. 

To understand this lasting blindness of the Slovene reading public for 
nonsense, it is necessary to make a short excursion into the socio-literary 
background. Slovenes are a nation of two million people, living in the 
middle of Europe, where the snow-capped Alps meet stony Karst, the 
warm Adriatic and the broad green Pannonian plain. From the Middle Ages 
they were able to preserve their identity and their special Slavic language in 
spite of German and, later, Austrian rule. Although the Habsburg Empire 
was a multinational state and a sort of protective mantle for small nations 
against larger ones, the dangerously growing nationalism of stronger 
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neighbours, especially the Germans and Italians, aroused aspirations for the 
unity of all Slovenes in the first part of the 19° century and, later on, for 
independence. During the process of consolidating Slovenia as a nation, its 
culture and especially literature played a most important role. Literature was 
a surrogate for independent policy-making and all the missing specialised 
spheres of social activities. The pillars of Slovene self-confidence were 
medieval manuscripts, the Bible in translation from 1584 and, especially, 
France Preseren, a poet of genius from the Romantic period when Slovene 
poetry truly came of age. To serve such an important purpose, literature 
could not be an object of irresponsible play on words. In this context we 
must understand why a certain restraint from the comic and the droll in 
Slovene literature persisted far into the 20" century. Comedy as a 
celebration of the freedom and vitality of life somehow grew into it; satire 
as a literary manner which blends a critical attitude and wit to the end that 
human institutions or humanity may be improved, was most welcome; but 
nonsense, which transforms a book into its own hermetic world and a place 
for systematic play, could only recently be fully accepted by Slovene readers. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the earliest mention of Carroll and his 
work cannot be traced in the Slovene daily press earlier than 1927. In the 
newspaper /utro, under the heading Cross-word puzzles are more than a 
hundred years old, a short article introduced Lewis Carroll as ‘the author of 
Alice in Wonderland, the novel published about 1800 (!), and the inventor 
of cross-word puzzles (!)’. This shallow and incorrect piece of information 
on ‘the unknown writer’ was hardly likely to attract readers’ attention to his 
literature. 

Soon afterwards Slovenes were at last able to read Carroll’s verses for 
the first time. In the late 1920s, a bohemian poet Grisa Koritnik had 
skilfully translated The Walrus and the Carpenter, and within his 
unconventional anthology of English poetry! it appeared titled Mroz in 
tesar. Formally, the translation satisfyingly corresponds with the original, 
only the semantic element is lacking some intelligibility of Carroll’s perfect 
nonsense. Writing about the translator’s unpretentious selection of poetry, 
the contemporary reviewer, symptomatically, overlooked the importance of 
Koritnik’s action. 

Two decades later, Alices Adventures was semi-translated, semi-adapted 
by Bogo Pregelj. As is the case with other languages, the translation of this 
book into Slovene presented Pregelj with severe problems too. In order to 
make the English classic more familiar to Slovene children he did his best 


' Koritnik, Grisa, Listic iz angleske lirike (A Leaflet of English Poetry), Ljubljana, published by the 
author, 1929. 
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to domesticate it. He changed Carroll's Wonderland into ‘Deveta dezela 
(The Ninth Land) to link up with the home grown oral tradition where it 
represented the land of milk and honey. So the very title of the book Alca 
v deveti dezeli gives us the initial indication of shifting the archetypal 
nonsense into another genre: a folk fairy tale. Next, some proper names and 
typical food were changed to familiar Slovene ones (Mabel becomes 
Maricka, ‘toffy and hot buttered toast’ becomes ‘kava in medena potica’ — 
‘coffee and honey cake’, etc.). As Carroll’s nonsense is a part of the larger 
literary culture which it inhabits, and to which it is connected in many 
ways, Pregelj decided to substitute Slovene parodies for some of the original 
verses. ‘How Doth the little Crocodile?’ for instance, is turned into a parody 
of Bishop Anton M. Slomsek’s educational poem from the 1851 poetry 
cycle ‘Vesela Sola (Merry School), “You are old, Father William’ into a 
rearrangement of Valentin Vodnik’s verses from the enlightened 18° century 
literary heritage, and “Twinkle, twinkle, little bat!’ into a banal 
transformation of a traditional patriotic song, all three the staple of Slovene 
lesson books. But we must admit that the greatest shortcoming of all is that 
none of these parodic surrogates can compete with Carroll’s genial mastery. 
The next noticeable replacement can be found in the third chapter: the 
Mouse was trying its best to make the wet company dry by telling them 
about the aristocratic families struggling for hegemony on Slovene soil in 
the 13" century. And there’s still one noticeable deviation: the omission of 
Carroll's introductory poem. 

Pregelj was only partly successful in finding equivalents for the varieties 
of Carroll's wordplay and he mostly translated puns literally, in order to 
convey essential information and the plot, while losing all the spice of the 
original. In his efforts at adapting Carroll’s delightfully imaginative art he 
largely reduced its nonsense stylemes, and, in 1951, when his Alica v Deveti 
dezeli was published, it was seen as a rather incomprehensible, though 
adductive, classic work for children. In his foreword he wrote: ‘By the help 
of imagination this book is going to teach our children to enchant everyday 
tinny sounds into wonderful adventures, they will be cheered up by wild 
fun and silly nonsense ...’ The book contained Tenniel’s illustrations. 

The very end of the roaring sixties was high time for a new translation 
of Alice’s Adventures’ to appear in Slovene bookshops. This edition was 
embellished by Arthur Rackham’ illustrations, and presented as an elegant, 
witty, but rather unpretentious and entertaining sequence translated by 


Gitica Jakopin. The book was reprinted twice (1978, 1983), a fact that 


Carroll, Lewis, Alica v Deveti dezeli (Alice in the Ninth Land), Ljubljana, Mladinska knjiga, 1951. 
Carroll, Lewis, Adica v Cudezni dezeli (Alice in Wonderland), Ljubljana, Mladinska knjiga, 1969. 
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indicates a growing interest in Alice among Slovenes. Her work was more ‘la 
traduction directe’ than the previous one: she had avoided the substitution 
by translating Carroll’s verses and had solved some of the most difficult of 
Carroll’s puns by the use of adaptations. But the main problem remained 
because Jakopin, like Pregelj, had not been fully aware of the dependence of 
the genre on verbalising procedures that create the elements of nonsense 
discourse. This misunderstanding entailed numerous eliminations or 
adaptations of inversion, repetition, serialisation, circularity, simultaneity, 
metatextual elements and other typical nonsense figures and _ stylistic 
devices. Besides, the neutral words of the original text were frequently 
replaced by expressive ones that consequentially led to the transformation 
of the non-mimetic nonsense original into a typical mimetic text of fairy 
tale and fantasy. Regretfully, all this was destroying much of Carroll’s unique 
nonsense humour — the fragile, subtle indefinability on which the vitality of 
Carrollian comedy depends. 
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One of Marjan Amallieti’s black and white illustrations for the 1978 
Slovene translation of Through the Looking-Glass 
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In a similar way Gitica Jakopin dealt with Through the Looking-Glass. 
It is indicative that its title was translated into Alica v ogledalu (Alice in the 
Looking-Glass). So again Carroll’s nonsense, made of ‘words or events which 
in their arrangement do not fit into some recognised system’ (Elizabeth 
Sewell), in the Slovene version has become just a fantastic reflection in the 
looking-glass. None the less, Alica v ogledalu' (1978) was generally approved 
of by readers. This edition was illustrated by a distinguished Slovene 
architect and painter Marjan Amallieti (six water-colours and ten black- 
and-white drawings). 

In 1990 the renewed and improved translation of both Alces was 
published in one volume. Gitica Jakopin had successfully avoided a couple 
of her previous faults and found some new ways to solve Carroll’s ‘riddles’ 
but the inconsistency in dealing with the verbalising procedures as the 
grounds of nonsense remained the main shortcoming of the new edition. 
The book was titled Alicine dogodivscine v Cudezni dezeli in V ogledalu 
(Alices Adventures in Wonderland and in the Looking-Glass)>, and the texts 
were accompanied by the essay Carrolls, Alices and Our Adventures. Its 
author was Majda Stanovnik, the outstanding Slovene Carrollian authority 
of the time. She revealed the relationship between Charles L. Dodgson and 
his child friend Alice P. Liddell, throwing light upon the formation of Alice’ 
Adventures under Ground, and explaining Carroll’s nonsense in the broader 
context of English literature. This latest edition returned to Tenniel’s 
illustrations, unfortunately badly reproduced. 

Just before Christmas 1994, a new translation of both Alices by Helena 
Biffio was published by one of a national minority’s publishing houses in 
Trieste, Italy: Alicine prigode v Cudezni dezeli (Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland), and Skozi zrcalo in kaj je Alica nasla na drugi strani (Through 
the Looking-Glass and What Alice found there)’. Some correlatives of Carroll’s 
puns in the translation are quite witty, but unfortunately most elements of 
his hilarious nonsense humour have vanished, especially the portmanteau 
words. On the whole, the new translation has not improved upon those 
made by Gitica Jakopin and likewise has not done full justice to the 
original. In addition, the editor's choice of rather old-fashioned and trivial 
colour illustrations by Lyndsay Duff could hardly be a fortunate one. 


“Carroll, Lewis, Alica v ogledalu (Alice in the Looking-Glass), Ljubljana, Mladinska knjiga, 1978. 
> Carroll, Lewis, Alt ‘ine dogodiv ine v ‘ude ni de‘eli in V ogledalu (Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and in the Looking-Glass), Ljubljana, Mladinska knjiga, 1990. 
° Carroll, Lewis, Aline prigode v ‘ude ni de’ eli (Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland), Trieste, Zalo ba 
Devin, 1994. 

Carroll, Lewis, Skozi zrcalo in kaj je Alica nanta na drugi strani (Through the Looking-Glass and What 
Alice Found There), Trieste, Zalo’ ba Devin, 1994. 
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The fact remains that all Slovene translations no longer belong to 
generic nonsense as a result of transformed verbalisations which disregard 
the existing structure of the original texts. Changes of textual elements in 
them have essentially changed the delightfully imaginative nonsense of 
Carroll’s original text. By reducing the verbal virtuosity of nonsense 
literature to a minimum, the Slovene Alices have slipped into adaptations 
and are functioning as simplified pieces of children’s fantasy literature. As 
indicated at the beginning of this paper, these adaptations carried out in 
Slovene translations were determined by the absence of a nonsense tradition 
in Slovene literature, since the nonsense phenomenon had so far not been 
recognised as such. Consequently, the reception and understanding of 
Carroll's literature in Slovenia has been quite specific. 

To avoid the constant reproduction of the same deficiencies, there are 
two solutions to the problem. Either an integral annotated translation or a 
bilingual edition would be the most appropriate way to handle the texts. 
And of course, the future translator must be a connoisseur of nonsense as a 
genre and of its verbalisation. 

In spite of all the shortcomings in communication between the original 
culture which Carroll’s nonsense inhabits and to which it is connected in 
many ways, and the receiving tradition, the fantastic motives and characters 
from the Alice books have become a part of the imaginative horizon of 
Slovenes. Throughout the last forty years a dozen adaptations and shortened 
versions of Alice have been published, mainly the products of the Walt 
Disney studio. The quality of these picture-books and the abbreviated texts 
are generally poor but, together with audio recordings*, films, videotapes 
and television versions, they have helped to draw the reader’s attention to 
Carroll and his literature. Among them The Nursery “Alice” is of the greatest 
significance. Translated by Miha Mohor and published under the title Mala 
Alica (Little Alice), the Slovene translation of Carroll’s picture book ‘for 
children from nought to five’ contains the reproductions of twenty coloured 
enlargements from Tenniel’s illustrations to Alices Adventures. The author’s 
preface and the dedicative poems are left out, and a brief translator's 
comment is added instead, giving the adult reader some basic information 
on Carroll’s nonsense and his experiment in picture book dialogue with 
young children. The latter aspect of his writing may give parents a stimulus 
for ‘contemporary family reading’. The book is accompanied by a booklet 
Lewis Carroll in Mala Alica ali Kako je nastala slikanica, ob kateri se 
pogovarjas (Lewis Carroll and Little Alice or How the Dialogue Stimulating 
7 fairy tale dramatisation of Alices Adventures (Alica v Cudezni dezeli) by poet and dramatist Pavle 
Luzan presented by Radio Slovenia in September 1992 was onc of the successful adaptations. 


Carroll, Lewis, Mala Alica (Little Alice), Ljubljana, Zalozba Karantanija, 1998. 
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Picture Book was Created). It is ‘double-sided’: the right-hand pages include 
some basic information on Carroll’s life and nonsense literature, his 
experiment in picture book dialogue with young children, the genesis of 
The Nursery “Alice” and the stimulus for ‘contemporary family reading’; the 
left-hand pages are reserved for illustrative material: pictures, photographs, 
anecdotes, Carroll’s puzzles, logical conundrums, wordplays, etc. All in all, 
a set of two books: one for children, the other for parents. 

The eighties gave Slovenes some new pieces of Carroll’s work printed in 
periodicals, this time no longer considered just as literature for children but 
understood by the adult reading public as the non-obligatory product of an 
absurd imagination and of a literary game: Branko Gradisnik’s 
Slovenianisation of Tésar in mroz (The Walrus and the Carpenter), 1980"; 
Marjan Strojan’s translation of Pesem norega vrtnarja (The Gardeners Song)", 
1985; Miha Mohorss translation of The Wasp in a Wig, legubljene in spet 
najdene strani Alice v ogledalu (Pages from Through the Looking-Glass Lost 
and Found Again)'*, 1985, etc. 

The end of the 20° century brought Slovenes the first inventive 
rewriting of the Adices’ nonsensical adventures and Carroll’s verbal humour: 
a poetry book Alica v racunalniku (Alice in the Computer)" by distinguished 
Slovene poet Milan Dekleva. Dekleva regards poetry as a means of keeping 
the world an ‘open structure’, and his own modernist poetics, based upon 
innovative language, wordplay, neologism, allusion and paradox is closely 
related to Carrollian nonsense. In accordance with the Umberto Eco post- 
modern thought that ‘books always speak of other books’, and Carroll’s 
dynamic dialogues with children, he had programmed his computer to 
choose 16 words from each chapter of the Alice books for him. By adding a 
couple of new words and re-establishing various astonishing inter-textual 
linking, Dekleva played his game of creative writing, resulting in a 
collection of 28 poems. They are supplemented by an essay on the critical 
reception, literary imitations and revisions of Carroll’s classics and 
Dekleva’s reworking of the Alices, Alicine metamorfoze (Alices 
Metamorphoses) by Miha Mohor. Silvan Omerzu contributed provocative 
but illustrative drawings. 

At the same time, intellectuals wishing to make good sense of the 
nonsense began to look to the Alice books for incisive analyses of serious 
problems. In the light of Freudian psychoanalytic interpretation and a 


 — Gradisnik, Branko, “Tesar in mroz’, Pronirski list, No. 33 (1980), p. 19. 
"— Strojan, Marjan, ‘Pesem norcga vrtnarja, Nasi razgledi, No. 1 (January 11, 1985), pp. 26-7. 
Mohor, Miha, ‘Izgubljenc in spet najdene strani Alice v ogledalu’, Prontr, No. 4 (Dec. 1985), pp. 12-3. 


 Dekleva, Milan, Alica v racunalniku (Alice in the Computer), Afterword ‘Alices Methamorphoses’ by 
Miha Mohor, Ljubljana, Cankarjeva zalozba, 2000. 
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Marxist approach, cultural sociologist Rastko Mocnik interpreted the Alice 
books as artistic representations of abstract philosophical issues, ideology 
and behaviour.” 

Similarly a stage representation of Carroll's Alices from 1986 strove to 
throw light upon serious truths about the human condition and society. 
The unconventional adaptation of Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass, directed by Vito Taufer, was more a grotesque image of 
institutionalised violence than a fantastic play for children, but had been for 
nearly eight years in the repertory of the Slovene Youth Theatre (Slovensko 
mladinsko gledalisée), based in Ljubljana. Having been warmly accepted by 
the home audience, especially the student theatre-goers, Alica v Cudezni 
dezeli was very successfully performed at various international theatrical 
festivals. 

During the last two decades of the century, dozens of articles were 
published by Miha Mohor on the connections between the Alice books and 
mathematics, semantics and formal logic. A serial in The Pioneer (1985), an 
educational magazine for teenagers, describes Dodgson’s life in Christ Church, 
his creative friendship with children and the genesis of his chef-d oeuvre, recalls 
the reader’s attention to Carroll as logician and mathematician and reviews 
how he applied his mathematical knowledge in his nonsense literature. The 
articles suggest that behind the seemingly absurd events in Carroll's fantasies 
of Alice there lies a mass of mathematical games and conundrums. In the 
magazine Logika in zabavna matematika (Logic and Recreational Mathematics) 
the same author has published a selection of translated material from Carroll’s 
letters and diaries, annotated and inserted into the context of his literature, 
among them The Ist and the 7th Puzzle from Wonderland, Looking-Glass Time, 
Painting Cubes, Four Brothers and a Monkey, Three Squares, A Mysterious 
Number, Predicting the Total and Arithmetic Croquet. 

The incorporation of the Adices into the new curriculum has been a still 
more important step forward. The reading-book for the fifth class of the 
primary schools, titled Kdo se skriva v ogledalu? (Who is Hiding in the 
Looking-Glass?),"° includes the Humpty Dumpty chapter, and the didactic 
instrumentarium leads children into Carroll’s “Homo ludens strategy. It is an 
opportunity for children for mastering experience through play, nonsense 
and games, the gate to an interlude of escape from school reality into the 
fantasy of their own mind. They are encouraged to improvise Looking- 
Glass roles in the fictional world where consequence comes before cause, 
and to write down such imaginative stories. Following the Humpty 


 — Moénik, Rastko, Beseda ... besedo (From a Word ... to Another Word), Ljubljana, Zalozba SKUG, 1985. 
' Kdo se skriva v ogledalu? (Who is Hiding in the Looking-Glass?), Ljubljana, Mladinska knjiga, 1997. 
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Dumpty theory of portmanteau words, they toy with language and 
compose a dictionary of their own neologisms. Such nonsense vocabulary 
nouns, verbs and adjectives may be used as material for composing 
nonsense verses or short tales. The creative writing exercises are there also to 
help pupils to break through conventional language and to lead them 
towards a better understanding of Carroll's literature. In a similar way Alices 
Adventures has been included in the work book Skrivni dnevnik 
ustvarjalnega branja 5 (Secret Journal of Creative Reading No. 5)'*. A series of 
playful but instructive exercises is composed to encourage pupils into active 
reading and class discussions. 

Two studies of Carroll’s nonsense and its translations are of the utmost 
significance for the Slovene reception of this genre. In her research 
‘Carrollov literarni nesmisel na Slovenskem’ (‘Carroll’s Nonsense Literature 
in Slovenia’),’’ published in the journal Otrok in knjiga (Child and Books), 
Majda Stanovnik compares and analyses the existing renderings. In her 
findings, echoes of the concept of literature for children, as a species of 
simplified literature, seemed to encourage translators in their reduction of 
the artistic and intellectual aspects of Carroll's works. Thus the Slovene 
renderings do not belong simultaneously to children’s and adult literature. 

The second one is Barbara Simoniti’s dissertation Changes of textual 
elements in Slovene translations of Carrolls Alices (1996). It is a 
comprehensive work on the archetypal example of English nonsense 
literature and a critical analysis of the translations as inadequate structural 
transformations of Carroll’s nonsense texts. In 1997 she published Nonsens 
(Nonsense)'*, the adaptation of her dissertation supplemented by the analysis 
of typical Slovene nonsense texts from the beginning of the 20" century. 
The book represents a significant contribution to Carrollian bibliography in 
Slovenia, providing the Slovene reader with the most perceptive and 
comprehensive analysis of nonsense to date. In the first part of the study, 
nonsense is introduced theoretically as a literary phenomenon. Ms 
Simoniti’s observations provide the framework for understanding its 
attractive power. The starting point of her research is the definition of 
nonsense as a genre established by Wim Tigges in his Anatomy of Literary 
Nonsense. She defines an analytical model of the verbalisation of nonsense: 
verbalising procedures as formal categories create nonsense stylemes as 
elements of nonsense discourse. The world of nonsense, she contends, is a 


it hak ene Dem nko, Leonida, (Skrivnt) dneunik ustvarjalnega branja (Secret Journal of Creative 
Reading), Ljubljana, Rokus, 2000. 


'  Stanovnik, Majda, ‘Carrollov literarni nesmisel na Slovenskem’ (Carroll's Nonsense Literature in 
Slovenia), Otrok in Rnjiga, No. 19 (1984), pp. 35-50. 


's — Simonici, Barbara, Monsens (Nonsense), Ljubljana, Karantanija, 1997. 
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universe of words and ways of using them. The writer of nonsense literature 
plays with linguistic possibilities and reorganises language, changing 
semantic relations, and thus he disorders references that words have to 
familiar sequences of events in everyday life. The defining characteristic of 
the game of nonsense lies in the balanced tension between the indicated and 
the received meaning, the order-disorder dialect in mind. Therefore, the 
reader must be prepared for language games and to solve many riddles. 
Nonsense texts deny consistent reading because they are explicitly 
interactive, the verbal puzzle can be put together only by active reading. 
They give him an opportunity to understand verbalising procedures and 
prepare him for creative reading. Her cross-cultural analysis has confirmed 
that Slovene translations no longer belong to generic nonsense. Numerous 
adaptations in translation were inevitable in the absence of a nonsense 
tradition in Slovene literature: the nonsense phenomena had so far not been 
recognised as such. Consequently, the reception and understanding of 
Carroll’s work in Slovenia is quite literal. 

By illuminating the framework of nonsense literature, Ms Simonitis 
comparative research of nonsense has paved the way for new readings and 
countless new interpretations of works not previously comprehended. The 
existence of Slovene nonsense as a genre should influence future Slovene 
translation of Carroll's Alice books and original literary production. 
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Marjan Amallieti, from Through the Looking-Glass 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 


In recent issues of The Carrollian, contributors have transcribed a few 
Carroll letters along with facsimile reproductions. The transcriptions, 
however, have a common error. Carroll's ampersand and plus sign are two 
different marks. Though he renders his plus sign in script — his pen never 
leaving the paper — it does not represent his ampersand, a rather different 


figure. 
y os 


AMPERSAND PLus SIGN 


Since Carroll in his day would have expected printers to substitute ‘and’ 
for the plus sign — his manuscripts include the sign as well as his letters — | 
assume a non-substitution today must be for scholarly reasons. However, 
care should be taken to use the correct symbol (& or +), reducing the font 
size of the plus sign one or two points to make it more presentable. 


Yours etc., 


Matt Demakos 
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The Editorial Board welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in 
The Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in single spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in 
duplicate, and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM 
compatible disk containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 
Edward Wakeling 

Chairman of the Editorial Board 

Yew Iree Cottage 

Parks Road 

Clifford 

Hereford 

HR3 5HQ 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll’s chief works, they 
are asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland z Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass E Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark : The Snark 
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